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My first lecture was delivered at the Co-operative Soeiety’s Hall, 
55, Castle St., on August 25th, 1874. Twice before this, I had ventured 
to raise my voice in discussion, once at a garden-party at which I was 
invited to join in a brief informal debate, and discovered that words 
came readily and smoothly, and the second time at the Liberal Social 
Union, in a discussion on a paper read by a member—I forget by 
whom—dealing with the opening of Museums and Art Galleries on 
Sunday. 

My membership of that same ‘‘ Liberal” Social Union was not, 
by the way, of very long duration. A discussion arose, one night, on 
the admissibility of Atheists to the society. Dr. Zerffi declared that 
he would not remain a member if avowed Atheists were admitted. I 
declared that I was an Atheist, and that the basis of the Union was 
liberty. The result was that I found myself coldshouldered, and 
those who had been warmly cordial to me as a Theist looked askance 
at me after I had avowed that my scepticism had advanced beyond 
their “limits of religious thought”. The Liberal Social Union knew 
me no more, but in the wider field of work open before me the narrow- 
mindedness of this petty clique troubled me not at all. 


To return from this digression to my first essay in lecturing work. 
mi 
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An invitation to read a paper before the Co-operative Society came to 
me from Mr. Greenwood, who was, I believe, the Secretary, and as 
the subject was left to my own choice, I determined that my first 
public attempt at speech should be on behalf of my own sex, and 
selected for it, ‘‘The Political Status of Women”. With much 
fear and trembling was that paper written, and it was a very nervous 
person who presented herself at the Co-operative Hall. When a visit 
to the dentist is made, and one stands on the steps outside, desiring 
to run away ere the neat little boy in buttons opens the door and beams 
on one with a smile of compassionate contempt and implike triumph, 
then the world seems dark and life is as a huge blunder. But all such 
feelings are poor and weak when compared with the sinking of the 
heart, and the trembling of the knees, which seize upon the unhappy 
lecturer as he advances towards his first audience, and as before his 
eyes rises a ghastly vision of a tongue-tied would-be speaker facing 
rows of listening faces, listening to—silence. 

All this miserable feeling, however, disappeared the moment I 
rose to my feet and looked at the faces before me. No tremor of 
nervousness touched me from the first word to the last. And a similar 
experience has been mine ever since. I am still always nervous before 
a lecture, and feel miserable and ill-assured, but, once on my feet, I 
am at my ease, and not once on the platform after the lecture has 
commenced have I experienced the painful feeling of hesitancy and 
‘‘ fear of the sound of my own voice” of which I have often heard 
people speak. 

The death of Mr. Charles Gilpin in September left vacant one of 
the seats for Northampton, and Mr. Bradlaugh at once announced 
his intention of again presenting himself to the constituency as a 
candidate. He had at first stood for the borough in 1868, and had 
received 1086 votes; on February 5th, 1874, he received 16538 votes, and 
of these 1060 were plumpers; the other candidates were Messrs Mere- 
wether, Phipps, Gilpin, and Lord Henley; Mr. Merewether had 12 
plumpers; Mr. Phipps, 113 ; Mr. Gilpin, 64 ; Lord Henley, 21. Thus 
signs were already seen of the compact and personally loyal following 
which was to win the seat for its chief in 1880 after twelve years of 
steady struggle. In 1868, Mr. John Stuart Mill had strongly sup- 
ported Mr. Bradlaugh’s candidature, and had sent a donation to his 
election fund. Mr. Mill wrote in his Autobiography (pp. 311, 312): 


‘*He had the support of the working classes; having heard him speak 
I knew him to bea man of ability, and he had proved that he was the 
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reverse of a demagogue by placing himself in strong opposition to the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Democratic party on two such important subjects as 
Malthusianism and Personal Representation. Men of this sort, who, while 
sharing the democratic feelings of the working classes, judge political 
questions for themselves, and have courage to assert their individual con- 
victions against popular opposition, were needed, as it seemed to me, in 
Parliament; and I did not think that Mr. Bradlaugh’s anti-religious 
opinions (even though he had been intemperate in the expression of them) 
ought to exclude him.” 

When the election ‘was over, and after Mr. Mill had himself been 
beaten at Westminster, he wrote, referring to his donation: “It was 
the right thing to do, and if the election were yet to take place, I 
would do it again”. The election in February, 1874, took place 
while Mr. Bradlaugh was away in America, and this second one in 
the same year took place on the eve of his departure on another 
American lecturing tour. 

I went down to Northampton to report electioneering incidents for 
the National Reformer, and spent some days there in the whirl of the 
struggle. The Whig party was more bitter against Mr. Bradlaugh 
than was the Tory, and every weapon that could be forged out of 
slander and falsehood was used against him by ‘Liberals’? who em- 
ployed their Christianity as an electioneering dodge to injure a man 
whose sturdy Radicalism they feared. Over and over again Mr. Brad- 
laugh was told that he was an ‘‘impossible candidate”, and gibe and 
sneer and scoff were flung at the man who had neither ancestors nor 
wealth to recommend him, who fought his battle with his brain and 
his tongue, and whose election expenses were paid by hundreds of 
contributions from poor men and women in every part of the land. 
Strenuous efforts were made to procure a ‘ Liberal” candidate, who 
should be able at least to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh’s return by obtain- 
ing the votes of the Liberal as against the Radical party. Messrs. 
Bell and James and Dr. Pearce came on the scene only to disappear. 
Mr. Jacob Bright and Mr. Arthur Arnold were suggested. Mr. 
Ayrton’s name was whispered. Major Lumley was recommended by 
Mr. Bernal Osborne. Dr. Kenealy proclaimed himself ready to rescue 
the Liberal party in their dire strait. Mr. Tillett of Norwich, Mr. 
Cox of Belper, were invited, but neither of these would consent to 
oppose a sound Radical, who had fought two elections at Northampton 
and who had been before the constituency for six years. At last Mr. 
William Fowler, a banker, was invited, and accepted the task of 
handing over the representation of a Radical borough to a Tory. 
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October 6th was fixed as the election day, and at 7.30 on that day 
Mr. Merewether, the Tory, was declared elected with 2,171 votes. 
Mr. Bradlaugh polled 1,766, having added another 113 voters to those 
who had polled for him in the previous February. 

The violent abuse levelled against Mr. Bradlaugh by the Whigs, 
and the foul and wicked slanders circulated against him, had angered 
almost to madness those who knew and loved him, and when it was 
found that the unscrupulous Whig devices had succeeded in turning 
the election against him, the fury broke out into open violence. As 
Mr. Bradlaugh was sitting well-nigh exhausted in the hotel, the land- 
lord rushed in, crying to him to go out and try to stop the people, or 
there would be murder done at the ‘‘ Palmerston”, Mr. Fowler’s 
head-quarters; the crowd was charging the door, and the windows 
were being broken with showers of stones. Weary as he was, Mr. 
Bradlaugh sprang to his feet and swiftly made his way to the rescue 
of those who had defeated him. Flinging himself before the door, he 
drove the crowd back, scolded them into quietness and dispersed them. 
But at nine o’clock he had to leave the town to catch the mail for 
Queenstown, where he was to join the steamer for America, and after 
he had left, the riot he had quelled broke out afresh. The soldiers 
were called out, the Riot Act was read, stones flew freely, heads and 
windows were broken, but no very serious harm was done. The 
‘Palmerston ” and the printing office of the Mercury, the Whig organ, 
were the principal sufferers, windows and doors vanishing somewhat 
completely. 

In this same month of October I find I noted in the National 
Reformer that it was rumored ‘‘that on hearing that the Prince of 
Wales had succeeded the Earl of Ripon as Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of England, Mr. Bradlaugh immediately sent in his resigna- 
tion”. ‘*The report”, I added demurely, ‘‘seems likely to be a 
true one”. I had not much doubt of the fact, having seen the 
cancelled certificate. 

My second lecture was delivered on September 27th, during the 
election struggle, at Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s Chapel in St. Paul’s 
Road, Camden Town, and was on ‘ The true basisof morality”. The 
lecture was re-delivered a few weeks later at a Unitarian chapel, where 


the minister was the Rev. Peter Dean, and gave, I was afterwards 
told, great offence to some of the congregation, especially to Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, who declared that she would have left the 
chapel had not the speaker been a woman. The ground of complaint 
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was that the suggested ‘‘ basis” was Utilitarian and human instead of 
Intuitional and Theistic. Published as a pamphlet, the lecture has 
reached its seventh thousand. 

In October I had a severe attack of congestion of the lungs, and 
soon after my recovery I left Norwood to settle in London. I found 
that my work required that I should be nearer head-quarters, and I 
arranged to rent part of a house—19, Westbourne Park Terrace, 
Bayswater—two lady friends taking the remainder. The arrangement 
proved a very comfortable one, and it continued until my improved 
means enabled me, in 1876, to take a house of my own. 

In January, 1875, I made up my mind to lecture regularly, and in 
the National Reformer for January 17th I find the announcement that 
‘‘Mrs. Annie Besant (Ajax) will lecture at South Place Chapel, Fins- 
bury, on ‘Civil and religious liberty’”. Mr. Conway took the chair 
at this first identification of ‘“‘ Ajax” with myself, and sent a very 
kindly notice of the lecture to the Cincinnati Commercial. Mr. Charles 
Watts wrote a report in the National Reformer of January 24th. Dr. 
Maurice Davies also wrote a very favorable article in a London jour- 





nal, but unfortunately he knew Mr. Walter Besant, who persuaded 
him to suppress my name, so that although the notice appeared it did 
me no service. My struggle to gain my livelihood was for some time 
rendered considerably more difficult by this kind of ungenerous and 
underhand antagonism. A woman’s road to the earning of her own 
living, especially when she is weighted with the care of a young child, 
is always fairly thorny at the outset, and does not need to be rendered 
yet more difficult by secret attempts to injure, on the part of those 
who trust that suffering and poverty may avail to bend pride to sub- 
mission. 

My next lecture was given in the Theatre Royal, Northampton, 
and in the National Reformer of February 14th appears for the first 
time my list of lecturing engagements, so that in February next I 
shall complete my first decade of lecturing for the Freethought and 
Republican Cause. Never, since first I stood on the Freethought 
platform, have I felt one hour’s regret for the resolution taken in 
solitude in January, 1875, to devote to the sacred cause every power 
of brain and tongue that I possessed. Not lightly was that resolution 
taken, for I know no task of weightier responsibility than that of 
standing forth as teacher, and swaying thousands of hearers year after 
year. But I pledged my word then to the Cause I loved that no effort 
on my part should be wanting to render myself worthy of the privi- 
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lege of service which I took; that I would read, and study, and would 
train every faculty that I had; that I would polish my language, dis- 
cipline my thought, widen my knowledge; and this, at least, I may 
say, that if I have written and spoken much I have studied and 
thought more, and that at least I have not given to my mistress, 
Liberty, that ‘“‘ which hath cost me nothing ”’. 

A queer incident occurred on February 17th. I had been invited 
by the Dialectical Society to read a paper, and selected for subject 
“The existence of God”. The Dialectical Society had for some years 
held their meetings in a room in Adam Street rented from the Social 
Science Association. When the members gathered as usual on this 
17th February, the door was found closed, and they were informed 
that Ajax’s paper had been too much for the Social Science nerves, 
and that entrance to the ordinary meeting-place was henceforth denied. 
We found refuge in the Charing Cross Hotel, where we speculated 
merrily on the eccentricities of religious charity. 

On February 12th, I started on my first lecturing tour in the pro- 
vinces. After lecturing at Birkenhead on the evening of that day, I 
started by the night mail for Glasgow. Some races—dog-races, I 
think—had been going on, and very unpleasant were many of the 
passengers waiting on the platform. Some Birkenhead friends had 
secured me a compartment, and watched over me till the train began 
to move. Then, after we had fairly started, the door was flung open 
by a porter and a man was thrust in who half tumbled on to the seat. 
As he slowly recovered, he stood up, and as his money rolled out of 
his hand on to the floor and he gazed vaguely at it, I saw, to my 
horror, that he was drunk. The position was pleasant, for the train 
was an express and was not timed to stop for a considerable time. 
My odious fellow-passenger spent some time on the floor hunting for 
his scattered coins. Then he slowly gathered himself up, and 
presently became conscious of my presence. He studied me for some 
time and then proposed to shut the window. I assented quietly, 
not wanting to discuss a trifle, and feeling in deadly terror. Alone at 
night in an express, with a man not drunk enough to be helpless but 
too drunk to be controlled. Never, before or since, have I felt so 
thoroughly frightened, but I sat there quiet and unmoved, only grasp- 
ing a penknife in my pocket, with a desperate resolve to use my feeble 
weapon as soon as the need arose. The man had risen again to his 
feet and had come over to me, when a jarring noise was heard and the 
train began to slacken. 
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“What is that ?” stammered my drunken companion. 

“They are putting on the breaks to stop the train”, I said very 
slowly and distinctly, though a very passion of relief made it hard to 
say quietly the measured words. 

The man sat down stupidly, staring at me, and in a minute or 
two more the train pulled up at a station. It had been stopped by 
signal. In a moment I was at the window, calling the guard. I 
rapidly explained to him that I was travelling alone, that a half- 
drunken man was with me, and I begged him to put me into another 
carriage. With the usual kindliness of a railway official, the guard 
at once moved my baggage and myself into an empty compartment, 
into which he locked me, and he kept a friendly watch over me at every 
station at which we stopped until he landed me safely at Glasgow. 

At Glasgow a room had been taken for me at a Temperance Hotel, 
and it seemed to me a new and lonely sort of thing to be ‘‘on my own 
account” in a strange city in a strange hotel. By the way, why are 
Temperance Hotels so often lacking in cleanliness? Surely abstinence 
from wine and superfluity of ‘‘matter in the wrong place” need not 
necessarily be correlated in hotel-life, and yet my experience leads me 
to look for the twain together. Here and there I have been to Tem- 
perance Hotels in which water is used for other purposes than that of 
drinking, but these are, I regret to say, the exceptions to a melancholy 
rule. 

From Glasgow I went north to Aberdeen, and from Aberdeen home 
again to London. A long weary journey that was, in a third-class 
carriage in the cold month of February, but the labor had in it a joy 
that outpaid all physical discomfort, and the feeling that I had found 
my work in the world gave a new happiness to my life. 

I reported my doings to the chief of our party in America, and 
found them only half approved. ‘‘You should have waited till I 
returned, and at least I could have saved you some discomforts”, he 
wrote; but the discomforts troubled me little, and I think I rather 
preferred the independent launch out into lecturing work, trusting 
only to my own courage and ability to win my way. So far as health 
was concerned, the lecturing acted as a tonic. My chest had always 
been a little delicate, and when I consulted a doctor on the possibility 
of my lecturing he answered: ‘It will either kill you or cure you”’. 
It has entirely cured the lung weakness, and I have grown strong 
and vigorous instead of being frail and delicate as of old. 

On February 28th I delivered my first lecture at the Hall of 
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Science, London, and was received with that warmth of greeting 
which Freethinkers are ever willing to extend to one who sacrifices 
aught to join their ranks. From that day to this that hearty welcome 
at our central London hall has never failed me, and the love and 
courage wherewith Freethinkers have ever stood by me have overpaid 
a thousandfold any poor services I have been fortunate enough to 
render to the common cause. 

It would be wearisome to go step by step over the ten years’ 
journeys and lectures; I will only select, here and there, incidents 
illustrative of the whole. 

Some folk say that the lives of Freethought lecturers are easy, and 
that their lecturing tours are lucrative in the extreme. On one occa- 
sion I spent eight days in the north lecturing daily, with three lectures 
on the two Sundays, and made a deficit of 11s. on the journey! I do 
not pretend that such a thing would happen now, but I fancy that 
every Freethought lecturer could tell of a similar experience in the 
early days of ‘“‘ winning his way”’. 

There is no better field for Freethought and Radical work than 
Northumberland and Durham ; the miners there are as a rule shrewd 
and hard-headed men, and very cordial is the greeting given by them to 
those whom they have reason to trust. At Seghill and at Bedlington 
I have slept in their cottages and have been welcomed to their tables, 
and I remember one evening at Seghill, after a lecture, that my host 
invited about a dozen miners to supper to meet me; the talk ran on 
politics, and I soon found that my companions knew more of English 
politics and had a far shrewder notion of political methods than I had 
found among the ordinary “ diners-out”’ in “‘society”. They were of 
the “uneducated” class despised by ‘“‘ gentlemen” and had not the 
vote, but politically they were far better educated than their social 
superiors, and were far better fitted to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

On May 16th I attended, for the first time, the Annual Conference 
called by the National Secular Society. It was held at Manchester, 
in the Society’s rooms in Grosvenor Street, and it is interesting and 
encouraging to note how the Society has grown and strengthened since 
that small meeting held nearly ten years ago. Mr. Bradlaugh was 
elected President; Messrs. A. Trevelyan, T. Slater, 0. Watts, O. C. 
Cattell, R. A. Cooper, P. A. Le Lubez, N. Ridgway, G. W. Foote, 
G. H. Reddalls, and Mrs. Besant Vice-Presidents. Messrs. Watts 
and Standring were elected as Secretary and Assistant-Secretary— 
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both offices were then honorary, for the Society was too poor to pay 
the holders—and Mr. Le Lubez Treasurer. The result of the Con- 
ference was soon seen in the energy infused into the Freethought 
propaganda, and from that time to this the Society has increased in 
numbers and in influence, until that which was scarcely more than a 
skeleton has become a living power in the land on the side of all 
social and political reforms. The Council for 1875 consisted of but 
thirty-nine members, including President, Vice-Presidents, and 
Secretary, and of these only nine were available as a Central 
Executive. Let Freethinkers compare this meagre list with the 
present, and then let them ‘thank ” man ‘‘and take courage ”’. 
Lecturing at Leicester in June, I came for the first time across a 
falsehood of which I have since heard plenty. An irate Christian 
declared that I was responsible for a book entitled the ‘‘ Elements of 
Social Science’, which was, he averred, the ‘‘ Bible of Secularists ”’. 
I had never heard of the book, but as he insisted that it was in favor 
of the abolition of marriage, and that Mr. Bradlaugh agreed with it, 
I promptly contradicted him, knowing that Mr. Bradlaugh’s views on 
marriage were conservative rather than revolutionary. On enquiry 
afterwards I found that the book in question had been written some 
years before by a Doctor of Medicine, and had been sent for review by 
its publisher for the National Reformer among other papers. I found 
further that it consisted of three parts; the first dealt with the sexual 
relation, and advocated, from the standpoint of an experienced medical 
man, what is roughly known as “ free love” ; the second was entirely 
medical, dealing with diseases ; the third consisted of a very clear and 
able exposition of the law of population as laid down by Malthus, and 
insisted—as John Stuart Mill had done—that it was the duty of 
married persons to voluntarily limit their families within their means 
of subsistence. Mr. Bradlaugh, in the National Reformer, in reviewing 
the book, stated that it was written ‘‘ with honest and pure intent and 
purpose”, and recommended to working men the exposition of the 
law of population. Because he did this Christians and Tories who 
desire to injure him still insist that he shares the author’s views on 
sexual relations, and despite his reiterated contradictions, they quote 
detached pieces of the work, speaking against marriage, as containing 
his views. Anything more meanly vile and dishonest than this it 
would be difficult to imagine, yet such are the weapons used against 
Atheists in a Christian country. Unable to find in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
own writings anything to serve their purpose, they take isolated 
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passages from a book he neither wrote nor published, but once 
reviewed with a recommendation of a part of it which says nothing 
against marriage. 

That the book is a remarkable one and deserves to be read has 
been acknowledged on all hands. Personally, I cordially dislike a 
large part of it, and dissent utterly from its views on the marital 
relation, but none the less I feel sure that the writer is an honest, 
good, and right meaning man. In the Reasoner, edited by Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake, I find warmer praise of it than in the National 
Reformer ; in the review the following passage appears :— 

‘*In some respects all books of this class are evils: but it would be 
weakness and criminal prudery—a prudery as criminal as vice itself—not 
to say that such a book as the one in question is not only a far lesser evil 
than the one that it combats, but in one sense a book which it is a mercy to 
issue and courage to publish.” 

The Examiner, reviewing the same book, declared it to be 


‘* A very valuable, though rather heterogeneous book.... . This is, 
we believe, the only book that has fully, honestly, and in a scientific spirit 
recognised all the elements in the problem—How are mankind to triumph 
over poverty, with its train of attendant evils ?—and fearlessly endeavored 
to find a practical solution.” 


The British Journal of Homeopathy wrote :— 


‘Though quite out of the province of our journal, we cannot refrain 
from stating that this work is unquestionably the most remarkable one, in 
many respects, we have ever met with. Though we differ toto celo from the 
author in his views of religion and morality, and hold some of his remedies 
to tend rather to a dissolution than a reconstruction of society, yet we are 
bound to admit the benevolence and philanthropy of his motives. The 
scope of the work is nothing less than the whole field of political economy.” 

Ernest Jones and others wrote yet more strongly, but out of all 
these Charles Bradlaugh alone has been selected for reproach, and 
has had the peculiar views of the anonymous author fathered on 
himself. Why? ‘The reason is not far to seek. None of the other 
writers are active Radical politicians, dangerous to the luxurious 
idleness of the non-producing but all-consuming ‘‘ upper classes ”’ of 
society. These know how easy it is to raise social prejudice against 
a man by setting afloat the idea that he desires to ‘‘ abolish marriage 
and the home”. It is the most convenient poniard and the one most 
certain to wound. Therefore those whose profligacy is notorious, who 
welcome into their society Blandfords, Aylesburys, and St. Leonards, 
rave against a man as a “destroyer of marriage’’ whose life is pure, 
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and whose theories on this, as it happens, are ‘“orthodox’’, merely 
because his honest Atheism shames their hypocritical professions, and 
his sturdy Republicanism menaces their corrupt and rotting society. 


(To be continued.) 








Army WMismanagement, 
_—.— 


Ovr English army on its peace establishment costs roughly a little 
over £17,000,000 annually, and our Indian army a trifle more, or 
together a total of about £34,500,000 per year, a horrible sum to go 
in providing for and facilitating war. During the present reign the 
annual cost of the peace establishment of our Home forces has more 
than doubled. There has been much general talk of indefensible 
increase, but very little precise condemnation. It is not often 
possible to fix on any special items of wasted money in this very 
serious increase, but every financial reformer feels sure that there 
is much waste, though he does not know where to stop it. Special 
knowledge is needed for successful criticism, which special knowledge 
few save Government officials can acquire, and the possessor of the 
knowledge must be a man of independence, position, and ability, or 
he will be soon browbeaten by grand and authoritative personages, 
and crushed out by the officialism which covers up and hides away 
all unpleasant matters from the possibility of public discussion. 
Occasionally a very daring man lifts a small corner of the veil and lets 
a ray of light in upon some faults or misfortunes, or worse. And 
this has just been done in relation to our army in Egypt during 
1882, by Dr. Charles Cameron, M.P., one of the members for Glas- 
gow. The Egyptian Campaign of 1882 was in England considered 
so perfect that the Commander-in-Chief was made a peer, and in lieu 
of a pension received a huge money grant. No unpleasant enquiries 
were ventured as to the large sums of money disbursed by him in 
those unmentionable fashions which in modern times so certainly 
contribute to great triumphs of the English arms; all was applause. 
On the pressure of Dr. Cameron, however, a Select Committee was 
on March 7 of the present year appointed by the House to enquire 
into the working of the Commissariat and Transport service of the 
British army in the Egyptian Campaign. This Committee, of which 
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Dr. Cameron was a member, held twenty-one sittings, at each of 
which sittings he was a most active, perhaps the most active, atten- 
dant. At the abrupt close of the Session the Committee had not 
finished its work, and in default of report they give us 730 pages of 
evidence, just distributed to members of the House of Commons. 
Dr. Cameron has made a readable and very moderate statement of 
his view of the case in pamphlet form for the convenience of the 
general reader.' Here I can only present some of the salient points 
of gross mismanagement, criminal neglect, shocking want of care 
in the expenditure of public money, culpable disregard of the health 
and comfort of the soldiers, carelessness almost equivalent to fraud 
in purchases of food and stores, and other like points. That any 
one caring to test my statements may do this easily I shall in each 
case give in brackets the reference-figures of the Blue Book to the 
question and answer used and relied on by me. I notice that Lieut.- 
General Sir John Adye, G.C.B., complains of attacks ‘“‘made in the 
press by unauthorised persons who have little knowledge and no 
responsibility’, and that he says that he thinks “‘ that is very cruel, 
especially after a short and successful campaign”. If I could, I 
should much prefer making this attack in the House of Commons. 
In any army food provision is most important, and flour for 
bread is a very vital item of food supply. About 22nd August, 1882, 
a large quantity of flour arrived at Ismailia for the army, and (264) 
Sir E. Morris, K.C.B., Commissary-General, tells us that 228,192 lbs. 
of this he found ‘‘ perfectly unfit for food ’’, ‘it had never been good”’, 
‘‘we found it in the sacks not only bad but like plaster-of-Paris” 
(282); ‘‘a great portion of the bread we made with it was thrown 
away”. In addition we have the startling statement that (1013) 
‘nearly all the flour failed which was sent out from England”’. 
The effect of “bad food on the morale of the troops is shown by 
General Sir E. Morris’s answer (1445): ‘the men, when they found 
that the flour was so bad, got disheartened and dispirited”. Deputy- 
Commissary-General Saunder says (2628) that when bread was made 
from this flour “it was difficult to tell it from bricks”. Lord 
Wolseley said (3069) that the ‘bread was not fit for human food”’. 
It is, however, comforting to think that it was only the common 
privates who suffered from bad bread. Lord Wolseley (3068) “had 
no difficulty in getting French bread for his table”. Out of 13,000 





1 A Romance of War. By C. Cameron, M.D., M.P. Balliere, Tindall, and Cox. 
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sacks of flour, costing 35s. per sack (3390) ‘‘10,000 sacks were 
utterly useless ’’, a dead loss on this item alone of £17,500. 

Another important item of food supply for the soldiers is fresh 
meat, and to provide this live cattle were sent to Ismailia, but the 
landing arrangements were such that the cattle had to swim ashore, 
and there being no drovers appointed to look after them, a consider- 
able number strayed during the night (320) and were utterly lost ; 
none of them have ever been recovered (946). 

One special food provision intended to be utilised in the Egyptian 
campaign was the celebrated erbswurst or German pea-soup ration. 
Of this 9,300 lbs. was sent out in tins (454); ‘‘ when they arrived at the 
front the cases were not only broken but the whole of the tins in the 
inside were also opened and a great deal of the contents were lost”’ ; 
‘‘they were not fit to issue” (941); ‘“‘ when the erbswurst reached the 
front there was not one single case in proper order”. As Dr. Cameron 
puts it, 4,855 Ibs., or more than one half, owing to faulty packing, was 
so damaged in transit that it had to be condemned. 

For cooking food and other purposes fire is necessary, and fire- 
wood was thoughtfully provided, but (330) it was bought from Messrs. 
Allatini of Salonica, ‘‘in lumps as thick as one’s body”, and thus was 
useless to the troops, who had ‘neither the means nor the time for 
splitting and cutting the wood”. This wood being utterly worthless, 
the difficulty was easily surmounted by buying some different wood 
cut in proper sizes. 

On the 12th October some cheese and sausages were sent out for 
the troops, but when the vessel with these on board arrived at Ismailia, 
though urgently required (163) they could not be got, because they 
had been loaded beneath some railway gear which was sent on to be 
unloaded at Suez, in consequence of which the cheese and sausages 
were never obtained until after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir; for the 
same reason some rum also urgently required (167) ‘‘ could not be got 
at until the railway trucks were out”, and some tea was un-come-at- 
able, and sugar ‘‘ was completely buried in ordnance stores”. The 
general packing on board ship of stores for Egypt, in England, seems to 
have been eccentric. Assistant-Commissary G. VY. Hamilton, says that 
on board the ‘‘ Amethyst” at Ismailia (3,841) he ‘‘ found a pharmacy 
waggon buried in the flour”’, and that on the Teviot (3,856) the rum 
urgently required was placed under a heavy siege-train which could not 
be shifted because ‘‘the vessel would go down at the stem dangerously”’. 
Much food was lost through being thrown away and abandoned on 
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the line of march because there was no proper means of conveyance, 
the carts sent out from England were ‘‘too heavy” and “‘ not suit- 
able’ (404) for the transport. On one day in August 1,229 lbs. bis- 
cuits, 1,128 Ibs, preserved meat, 870 lbs. oats, 813 lbs. barley, and 
156 Ibs. potatoes (402) were thrown on the ground at Nefiche because 
‘the regimental transports with the carts that were given could not 
carry them ” (403). Assistant-Commissary-General Reeves, O. B., says 
that ‘‘all the waggons brought from England were useless” (2,161), 
and that the harness was ‘“‘very rotten” and ‘quite unsuited for a 
campaign” (2169)—“ more than one cart had to be abandoned by 
regimental transport on account of the constant breakage of harness’’. 
Deputy-Commissary-General E. C. Saunder states (2,614) that “large 
quantities of supplies were seen all along to the camp abandoned” 
(2,616); ‘‘as I rode out for eight miles I saw nothing as far as you 
could see almost but overturned carts with their loads lying about in 
all directions”, and that on one occasion he found ‘‘a very large 
number of sacks of oats and trusses of hay thrown overboard along 
the line of railway” (2,646), and he adds: ‘that it was a thing of 
constant occurrence” and ‘not reported by the officer in charge of 
the train”. As this shocking waste of provisions happened with an 
army which was never three days’ march distant from the railway, 
and which except at Kassassin never had to fight a severe battle, com- 
ment is needless. 

When good provisions reached the place where the men were they did 
not always get such provisions too easily. Deputy-Commissary-General 
Saunder states (2,730) that the officer in charge of the train ‘refused 
to off-load the supplies sent to me from the base, when they came to 
my station, on the plea that he had other stores on the top which he 
wanted, and which were going further on; and the consequence was 
that my troops were running the risk of starvation while wheelbarrows 
and pickaxes were carried on ten miles further, and the supplies, par- 
ticularly consisting of bread, were taken on and thrown down on the 
sand, and returned for the troops to eat next day’’. 

Colonel Harrison, Assistant-Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General, 
did not consider our transport arrangements quite perfect (5,755). 


‘The regimental transport was incomplete in some instances.’ ‘Its 
chief faults were that the troops were inexperienced in its use: that 
the carts were badly suited to the country”; “that the loads were too 


heavy”; and that, by the neglect of the commanding officers, ‘they 
used the worst road”. ‘The departmental transport was late in 
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arriving, and was incomplete”; ‘‘its organisation is, I think, faulty”’. 
“The auxiliary organisation was late in arriving, and it was very 
incomplete” ; and, as to its organisation, Colonel Harrison quaintly 
adds: ‘I do not know whether it had any”. He says that the mules, 
for the purposes to which they were applied, “‘were worse than 
useless”. Sir Jas. Hanbury, K.C.B., the chief medical officer, coincides 
practically with Colonel Harrison, for he tells us (6,125) that when 
his field hospital No. 3 was landed at Ismailia, on August 22nd, ‘‘there 
was no transport available” to take it where it would be of use, 
and, after ‘‘fourteen hours kicking from pillar to post, he gave it 
up ”’, although fighting was then imminent, and an engagement was 
actually fought on August 24th. 

The great reliance of Lord Wolseley for transport in the Egyptian 
campaign was on the railway, so engines were sent out from England; 
but (4,670) on arriving at Ismailia, there was no means of landing 
these engines, because, as Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace states, ‘‘the 
Admiralty vessel ‘Recovery’, specially fitted for lifting heavy weights, 
had not arrived”, and he adds: ‘‘I never heard of her arriving at 
all; she never came in time to be of any use to us”. It being known 
in England that the landing facilities at Ismailia were wretched, ‘‘a 
special pier was brought out from England ”’ to facilitate the landing 
of heavy material; this pier (4,678) ‘‘ was on board a ship somewhere 
in the crowd of shipping”, but it was never unloaded (4,729). ‘The 
pumps (for transferring water from the tanks to the engines) supplied 
from home were unsuitable”; ‘they were not of a pattern that would 
do the work; when we came to use them we found that out’’. The 
engines were after much delay and difficulty landed at Suez. The 
steam crane being too weak, Captain Hext (4,779) says: ‘“‘We had 
to screw the safety-valve of the crane’s boiler before we could stir 
them. The Arab stoker bolted when he saw the steam-pressure go 
above 40-lbs., but we got it up to 52 with a trusty English stoker, 
and out came the engine”; and he adds: ‘‘I think the man who sits 
on a safety-valve, knowing his own danger, deserves the Victoria 
Cross’. The Suez crane gave way with the last big engine. Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Salmond had been appointed to attend to the erection 
of the new landing-pier at Ismailia, and he had seen its timbers at Wool- 
wich all beautifully lettered so as to fit. This pier (5,185) was sent out in 
three vessels, the ‘‘Canadian”’, ‘‘ Lechmere”, and ‘ Stelling”, and 
arrived a fortnight after all the troops had disembarked, and, being 
then useless, was not erected. A big shear was brought for lifting 
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great weights, but (5,216) ‘‘one leg was left behind because there 
was not room in the hold”, and, as a one-legged shear does not serve 
for lifting, this, too, was useless. 

We are told that it is the habit to send out telegraphists with tele- 
graph appliances with all modern armies, but the British army is 
superior to such mere scientific habits. Four engagements had been 
fought in Egypt (5,245) under Lord Wolseley before the telegraph 
corps arrived, and the only available telegraphists were some odd men 
Lieutenant-Colonel Salmond picked up, ‘‘some of whom could work 
the single-needle instrument”, and an Arab who could not speak 
English, and of whom Lieutenant-Colonel Salmond (5,253) says he 
ascertained ‘by signs” that he “knew how to make earth”. “TI 
took hold of a piece of wire and a piece of copper and pointed to 
the ground”. This Arab was entrusted for many days with the duty 
of repairing the telegraph line, but Lieutenant-Colonel Salmond does 
“‘not know at all” whether the Arab got properly paid for his services. 

Some camels were obtained, but (4,247) there being no proper 
camel-drivers 14 escaped. ‘‘ Many of our men ’’, says Deputy-Assistant 
Commissary-General Captain Lea, ‘“‘were only recruits and infantry 
reserve men, and had never seen a camel before; and in loading a 
camel, when he turned his neck round and roared, they let go’’. 

For the purposes of transport a large quantity of mules (2,614) were 
purchased at £27 a piece (2,208) although a fair price would have 
been from £10 to £12 each (2,358) ; of these 758 were totally unfit 
for service (2,304); and 889 ‘arrived too late to be of any use in the 
campaign”. 1,088 of these 2,614 mules were resold at £5 0s. 6d., or 
roughly at a loss of £22,000 on this batch alone (2,211); ‘‘some were sold 
for £3 and some for £2 5s. each”. Assistant-Commissary General 
Reeves, C. B., speaking of Captain Croker, who passed 1,100 of these 
mules bought through Messrs. Christian at Cyprus, says: ‘‘I take it 
that he had a commercial interest in it”’ (2,190). Saddles were bought 
too in Cyprus for these mules (515) ‘‘ but they were never used’”’, as 
they were not suitable. When the mules arrived (3,472) there were 
‘no collars, headstalls, nosebags, or headropes available’ for them. 
1,120 Turkish saddles and 398 Syrian saddles also were bought and 
reached Captain Knocker, Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General, who 
tells (4130-6) “‘they were quite useless”, ‘‘they were never used at 
all”. Dr. Cameron thus sums up this mule business: 5,109 mules 
were bought at a cost of £131,290, exclusive, except in one instance, 
of freight. Of these only 2,225 were landed before Tel-cl-Kebir, of 
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which 758 were unfit for work, and 300 did not arrive at Ismailia until 
nine days after the troops had landed. The small proportion of mules 
that were fit and in time were not fortunate; they were unlucky in 
what they had to eat and drink (2,668); ‘‘a very large proportion of 
the hay was quite unfit even for the mules to eat’ (2,669); ‘‘ the men 
objected even to sleep upon it, it was so offensive; it was perfectly 
rotten”. This is the evidence of Deputy-Commissary-General Saunder. 
Assistant Commissary-General Reeves says (2,469): ‘‘There was a 
difficulty about the water, it was condensed. There was no large 
supply of fresh water on board in the tanks for the mules, and we 
could never get it cool; the mules would not drink hot water and they 
suffered a great deal in that way.” 

The hay supply deserves special notice. Mr. Meyrick, Principal 
Veterinary Officer says (5,421) ‘‘from one end of the line to the other 
there were numbers of horses with heaps of hay in front of them 
which they refused to touch”. 2,372 tons 1 ewt. of hay came from R. 
Cussans of Liverpool, of which Sir E. Morris, who saw ‘tons of it per- 
sonally ” (794) says: ‘‘I never saw a truss that was not damaged ” 
(201); ‘not only was this hay mildewed, it was bad hay” (208) ; and 
we have it clear (1,297) that hay was bought not only without proper 
inspection but under conditions intended to avoid such inspection. 
Assistant Commissary-General Reeves says (2,499) that he “never 
saw worse hay”. Deputy-Assistant Commissary-General Lea says 
(4,290): ‘it was the worst quality I ever saw”. Deputy Commissary- 
General Saunder considered it ‘‘so bad that I had to issue it for bed- 
ding for the horses”, and he tells us that in the trusses of hay (2,723) 
there were ‘‘ bricks and stones and bits of refuse iron, and wisps of 
the refuse hay”’ (2,736), “intentionally rolled up and stuffed into the 
centre of the trusses” in order to increase the weight. Assistant 
Commissary-General Hamilton also found in this hay “‘ weeds and 
dust”’ and ‘“‘a good many large cakes of whitish clay dried by the 
sun, and roots . . . some a pound and a half in weight” (3,866-70). I 
am opposed to flogging in the army, but I think that if I had infiu- 
ence with the Provost-Marshal I should like to make exception in 
favor of the gentlemen who sold this hay and the flour previously 
described. A remarkable feature about Mr. Cussans’ hay is that 
(5,427): “The Commissariat say that two months ago they reported 
this man’s hay as nearly all bad, but the authorities in England will 
persist in sending it”’. 

The men hired for transport service were promised clothing, but 
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the promise was broken. Sir E. Morris says (693): ‘‘I could not 
even get boots for the men; it was only when a company at Ismailia 
refused to march and simply sat down, that we were enabled to obtain 
300 pairs of boots for the company to go”. Assistant Commissary- 
General Reeves says (2,097) that the men suffered for want of ‘boots 
and ‘‘complained that the sand of the desert was so hot it burned 
their feet”. ‘They got some boots eventually, at least some of them 
did, that is to say those who were most mutinous.” 

For general purposes of lighting, oil lamps were sent, but (368) 
‘‘there was no oil for them”. Candles were sent to put in the lamps, 
which candles could not fit in until cut, and then would at first give no 
light. 

To ensure the correct distribution of all rations and supplies, steel 
yards, balances, and weighing machines were sent out; but (434) 
curiously enough ‘they all got broken”, and in distributing (438) 
‘‘they guessed the quantities’. 

The medicines for the veterinary department when landed (5434) 
were stored ‘in an outhouse unprovided with a door’, and the 
principal veterinary officer, Mr. Meyrick, ‘‘ was unable to obtain a 
sentry ”’; ‘‘a number of articles were consequently stolen”’. After the 
loss an iron hut, with a lock and key, was sent out. The veterinary 
medical stores were not fortunate, for when there was a fire at the 
station at Cairo, Mr. Meyrick says, ‘‘ quantities of the things were 
stolen by the Arabs, and when we found the medicine after several 
days we found a great many things missing, and we found the bottles 
were nearly all broken, so that we were obliged to send for a fresh 
lot; and from that cause I had no medicine to treat the animals with 
until the 20th October” . 

The arrangements for financial accounting are so perfect in the 
English army (562) ‘that if unserviceable flour or broken-down 
animals” are supplied ‘‘the loss is only known to those who caused 
it”; and (563) the payments will be made ‘although the supplies be 
subsequently found useless”. Where an unserviceable supply is sent 
“it is very seldom that you get any substantial satisfaction ; it is lost 
together with the cost of transport. The stores are lost; the supplies 
are lost ; that is the great point to the troops; the country suffers the 
loss, but what is of much more importance, the troops that were to be 
supplied suffered by the loss.” Lieutenant-General Adye thinks 
(3647), nevertheless, that the War Office is now admirably arranged, 
except (3604) that ‘there is a tendency to spoil soldiers’? by supply- 
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ing a great many luxuries (3071). A trifling illustration of the admir- 
able arrangements for supplying luxuries to the soldiers from England, 
is furnished in the mosquito netting which reached Egypt “after the 
war was over” (6265). Cartes BrapLaveu. 


[Erratum.—On p. 336, line 22, the reference should be (2,024) instead of 
(2,614).] 
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(Concluded from page 275.) 

Ir is undoubtedly of supreme importance that the poet in the act of 
writing shall be in a certain state of cerebral excitement: only in that 
condition is he “‘inspired”’, and the stress, the intensity of his thinking 
is of necessity apparent in his poetry. Yet none the less must his 
emotion be under control of his art, and deliberately directed to the 
task of stimulating his faculty of expression. This is the law of poetic 
creation—the paradoxical law of all art—that the once spontaneous 
feeling or state shall be consciously reproduced to the extent of sug- 
gesting the fittest form of utterance ; the emotional and the intellectual 
functions—or let us say the passive and the active conditions—the 
perceiving and the creative faculties—combining to produce the most 
effective expression. And if the two functions are not duly efficient, 
if one operates to the complete or partial exclusion of the other, we 
have either verse which lacks intensity or verse which lacks form. As 
a rule we find both defects, in varying proportions, in unsuccessful 
work, it being the tendency of each to induce the other. At all events, 
if inadequacy of artistic faculty does not involve descent in quality of 
thought, it has the equally disastrous effect of making the poet blind 
to such descent on his part, which may occur in the most ecstatic states 
of feeling ; while on the other hand, incapacity to feel or imagine in- 
tensely limits of necessity a writer’s power to attain concentrated 
expression. In Shelley’s long poems we generally find the thought as 
impassioned—not to say excited—as we could wish, but the controlling 
intellectual function all too weak, though the majority of readers, be- 
ing more emotional than reflective, respond to the poet’s excitement 
with little regard to his coherence or intelligibility ; somewhat as the 
penitents in a revival meeting are carried away by exhibitions of hys- 
teria around them. It is to be feared the more facile emotionalists 
will always dislike the critic and his method, but he must persist all 
the same. 

Shelley, then, fails in ‘“‘The Revolt of Islam” because he never 
masters his thought; his seeming inspiration being simply cerebral 
excitement inadequately controlled. His hurrying fervor, which, 
thus unchecked, would have led him to express himself imperfectly 
even in prose, leads him headlong into all the traps and temptations of 
verse, which confuse his thought in detail tenfold, and warp his words 
to his constant artistic discomtiture. He tells us, in his unhappy pre- 
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face, that he has “‘ exercised a watchful and earnest criticism ”’ on his 
work as it grew; but he goes on to say—and the confusion of state- 
ment is noteworthy—‘ I would willingly have sent it forth to the world 
with that perfection which long labor and revision is said to bestow. 
But I found that if I should gain something in exactness by this 
method, I might lose much of the newness and energy of imagery and 
language as it flowed fresh from my mind.” We may infer what the 
‘‘watchful and earnest criticism’? was worth. Alas for the rarity of 
patient thinking as of patient work among the gifted! As if the 
““newness” of haste were better than the originality attained by pon- 
dering ; as if ‘“‘energy of imagery and language” were best reached 
by taking whatever imagery and language came first to hand! Not 
thus are great poems produced by young brains ; though young poets 
and superficial critics will doubtless go on for many a day talking 
about “ spontaneity” and ‘ unartificiality ” as if the qualities pointed 
to by these terms were the children of carelessness. We find such a 
cultured and tasteful critic as Mr. R. H. Stoddard deciding that his 
countryman, Bayard Taylor, possessed ‘‘too much rather than too 
little” art, and missed ‘“‘ spontaneity ” because he ‘‘ premeditated ’’ too 
much. And yet it is many centuries since a critic of poetry struck 
out the conception of “ars celare artem”’. A poet may miss spon- 
taneity for want of imagination, but if his work shows traces of labor 
it is because he has not art enough, not because he has too much ; 
because he had nothing particular to premeditate, or because he pre- 
meditated too little; never the reverse. The art which goes on nig- 
gling to bad purpose is weak art: it is the artistic intention gone 
astray through timidity or shortsightedness. 

In a letter' written after the publication of the ‘‘ Revolt” to a 
friend who criticised it, Shelley reaches a truer view of his art. After 
expressing himself as full of confidence about his poem when he com- 
pares it with ‘‘contemporary productions of the same apparent preten- 
sions”’, he goes on to make this confession: ‘‘ Yet, after all, I cannot 
but be conscious, in much of what I write, of an absence of that 
tranquillity which is the attribute and accompaniment of power.’ Here was 
a true perception. Tranquillity is the condition of the mind which 
has attained clearness of thought, is sure of its opinions, and has 
finally conquered the means of expression; none of which achievements 
can be claimed for Shelley in respect of ‘‘The Revolt of Islam”. It 
is a quality present in all masterly work—in Shelley’s fine work as in 
that of other poets—in the shape not of lack of animation, but of 
perfect self-possession, whether in serene or emotional writing. You 
see it in ‘Israfel” ; the steady light of the poet’s lucid brain shining 
through his changing fantasy. Shelley, as we shall see, attained such 
lucidity at times, but he certainly did not in “The Revolt”, and the 
highest praise we can give him in the matter is that he at length 
became convinced of his shortcoming, passing from his first opinion 
about revision to the directly contrary declaration: ‘‘I could materially 
improve that poem on revision’”’.* Unhappily the ‘‘many corrections” 
he proposed to make in it were never effected, and it remains a por- 





1 See Mrs. Shelley’s note on the poe 
2 See Mr. Garnett’s ‘‘ Shelley Memorials” » pp. 153 and 159. 
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tentous failure, the monument of a poet’s fatal facility, a warning to all 
cultivators of spontaneity so long as it shall remain known in literature. 
It is hardly worth while to meet the claim of some of Shelley’s 
admirers, that after all he did carefully correct, because his manu- 
scripts are found full of alterations. That fact could prove nothing 
whatever as to his taking pains in composition, even if there were no 
specific declarations to set against it. It is simply impossible to write 
verse, especially in an elaborate stanza, without a great deal of 
balancing between words and experimenting in rhymes ; and the most 
headlong versifier may easily have a much more blotted manuscript 
than the most fastidious, just because he makes his inevitable experi- 
ments on his paper instead of in his head. One speculates as to 
whether Shakspere’s having “ blotted scarce a line” is not a proof of 
great deliberation in writing—relatively to his presumptively un- 
paralleled rate of cerebration—rather than of carelessness. However 
that may be, the fact is palpable that whatever correction Shelley 
bestowed on his work in his longest poem was superficial, and inade- 
quate even at that, seeing that, apart from metrical flaws, the poem 
is but a weary mass of uncastigated expression, there being hardly a 
page that has not half-a-dozen forms of bad writing. Bad rhyme, 
bad grammar, banal phrase, preposterous figure, fustian rhetoric, 
confused logic, meaningless collocations of words, extravagant com- 
parisons, ideas thin-spun to puerility—all these are there in the most 
fatal abundance, unredeemed by countervailing beauties or by subtle 
or striking thought. 

I have dwelt thus long on ‘‘The Revolt of Islam’’, not in the 
belief that Shelleyites found on it in particular, but in the conviction 
that when a decisive critical judgment is come to on that poem the 
relative rank of the others is the more easily settled. If we decide 
that the poet is free in his choice of a subject, but that he stands or 
falls by his treatment of it; that good poetic treatment consists in 
concentrated and charming expression; and that the work of ‘‘ The 
Revolt of Islam” is, on the whole, neither effective nor charming— 
we should be far on the way to settling whether ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound”, “Alastor”, ‘‘The Cenci”, ‘‘ Hellas”, ‘‘Epipsychidion ”’, 
‘* Adonais”, “The witch of Atlas”, and the longer of Shelley’s 
remaining poems, are substantially fine poetry or otherwise. But we 
shall perhaps decide the more quickly if, instead of continuing un- 
interruptedly the process of exclusion of bad work, we now turn to 
certain shorter poems in which we find a marked degree of those 
qualities of finish, beauty, and condensation for which we have thus 
far looked in vain. In regard to the more popular of Shelley’s short 
poems there is still much necessity for discrimination. We are 
probably all agreed, say, that ‘‘The Cloud” is a masterpiece of con- 
trolled fancy and delicate yet reposeful art, presenting a combination 
of exquisitely beautiful phrase, wealth of imagery, and music, such 
as had not appeared before in the language. There are one or two 
doubtful passages—see the eighth line of the third stanza and the 
last two of the fifth— but the poem is, as a whole, a marvel of 
technique and of beauty, equal in technique to Poe’s ‘‘ Raven”, and 
more transparent, more free from suspicion of the mechanical. It isa 
poem which must have cost intense, and probably involved long, 
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artistic meditation; and its dazzling finish is the more remarkable in 
view of the poet’s general tendency to helter-skelter. Through all its 
difficult structure the rhyming is practically flawless and unforced, and 
the line of thought perfectly straightforward. So long as men con- 
tinue to love rhyme and rhythm and loveliness of phrase and fancy 
that poem will give them delight. It is not uncommon, however, to 
hear “The Skylark” coupled with ‘‘The Cloud” in respect of its 
finish, while set above it on the score of its intellectual scope; and “The 
Skylark” is distinctly and seriously faulty in the former regard. 
Whether it is really on a higher intellectual plane need not be 
discussed when it is asserted, as now, that it is ruinously defective 
in point of technique. Of its twenty-one short stanzas, I venture to 
say, not more than four are fairly sound. Let the reader go over the 
poem line by line, and see for himself. The second line, ‘‘ Bird thou 
never wert’, is an entirely infelicitous extension of the “ blithe 
spirit’; the ‘‘from heaven or near it”’ is ’prentice-work in idea as in 
rhyme ; and the fifth line will not scan. In the second stanza we 
have: ‘Higher . . . and higher . . . thou springest”, and “ Like a 
cloud of fire the deep blue thou wingest”. What, next, is to be said of 
the lines: ‘“‘ Thou dost float and run—Like an unbodied [ embodied ?] joy 
whose race is just begun” ? How reconcile such terms? In the next 
three stanzas we have the rhymes “even” and “heaven”, and 
“clear” and “there”, and ‘cloud’ and ‘‘overflowed”. Then we 
stumble on the hopeless passage : 


‘* From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.” 


In stanza ninth comes the very forced figure of the maiden’s music 
which ‘overflows her bower” ; and in the next is the curious “ bull” 
of the glowworm 


“* Scattering wnbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from the view.” 


Stanza twelfth, despite a bad rhyme, is really fine : 


‘* Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 


But if we praise that, we can hardly tolerate the fourteenth : 


‘* Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be ail | 
But an empty vaunt 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want.” 


Set aside the twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twentieth stanzas, 
and none is left that will stand careful reading. The phrase ‘“‘ What 
objects are the fountains of thy happy strain” ; the line “waking or 
asleep ’’ ; the whole of stanza nineteen ; and the three last lines of the 
twenty-first, are the remaining blemishes. Now, most of these details 
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are capable of being weighed and discussed with as much precision as 
almost any question in grammar or logic; and if they are candidly 
faced there can hardly be any difference of opinion about them. 
They constitute a series of jarring faults of execution, and effectively 
take the poem out of the class of masterpieces, despite the quality of 
the thought, which is attractive if not new or profound. 

Take now one or two of the poet’s little gems, and see what it is 
in them that is admirable. I will not quote any of the more familiar, 
such as ‘‘Love’s Philosophy’, ‘‘The Hymn of Pan”, the lines be- 
ginning ‘‘ One word is too often profaned”’, the ‘‘ Lines to an Indian 
Air”’, ‘‘ Music, when soft voices die”, or any of the Laments. I will 
rather cite one brief ‘‘ Dirge ’’, and a stanza ‘‘To the Moon”, of which 
the first is rarely noticed and the second even more rarely, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti having excluded it' from his unannotated edition in the series 
of ‘‘ Moxon’s Popular Poets”. Here is the ‘‘ Dirge” :— 

‘* Rough wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song ; 
Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long ; 
Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 
Bare woods, whose branches stain, 
Deep caves and dreary main, 
Wail for the world’s wrong !” 
The discerning reader has doubtless halted over that ‘‘when” in 
the third line, and the “stain” in the sixth. These are certainly 
stumbling-blocks ; and, despite the invectives of Mr. Buxton Forman 
against the emendators of his beloved poet, I venture to suggest that 
“‘stain”’, though retained in all editions, is certainly a misprint for 
‘¢ strain’? ; while “‘when” might very plausibly be altered to ‘“‘ who 
in”, and “knells” to ‘‘knellst”. These changes made, the poem is 
practically perfect. Take, now, the lines ‘‘To the Moon” :— 
‘* Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth, 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy ? ” 
There are two more lines, suppressed in some editions, which con- 
stitute this a fragment; but they only mar the perfection of the stanza 
given, which I take to be one of Shelley’s finest things. In these two 
poemlets, as in a number of the better-known short poems, we have 
choice illustrations of his best poetic qualities, which may be summed 
up as delicacy and opulence of fancy, and tender, musical, piercing 
expression of what Mr. Ruskin calls the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy ”—the read- 
ing of human feeling into the things of nature. Here (printers’ 
errors apart) we have these attributes without any marring careless- 
ness or racking of language: we are reading subtle, ‘‘inevitable”’, 
pregnant, memorable poetry. 





1 Mr. Rossetti has a rather puzzling editorial method. I find that the admirable 
sonnet ‘‘Keen fitful gusts are whispering here and there’’, is dropped from his 
‘¢Keats’”. It was bad enough that it should not appear in Mr. Arnold’s selection 
in the ‘‘ English Poets’’: Mr. Rossetti’s omission is unpardonable. 
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Apply, then, the standards here adopted to, say, ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound”, and see how far they authorise praise of that work as a 
whole, or any definite portion of it. Raising no question whatever as 
to the substantiality of the theme, let us consider how far it has been 
impressively or subtly handled—how far the result is vivid, clarified, 
vital, and delightful for us. Is it not the case that for the most part 
the subject is wrapt in a kind of ‘luminous fog”; that instead 
of condensing the emotions set in action by the theme the poet wan- 
ders off into every kind of diffuse and fantastic digression, creating 
for us an endless range of ‘‘ rich windows that exclude the light, and 
passages that lead to nothing”? What pathos, what charm, is there 
in the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy” as expressed here? We grant the poet his 
Spirits, his Echoes, his Spirits of the Hours, his Oceanides, his 
Jupiter and Phantasm of Jupiter, his Earth and Spirit of the Earth, 
and all the rest of it; but he who handles such machinery has laid on 
himself a heavy burden of being at every turn at once intense and 
fascinating, musical and meaningful. Now there are passages of 
eloquent if somewhat soprano blank-verse in ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound”, and some exceedingly melodious lyrics, but the unhappy fact 
remains that they are embedded in a body of falsetto declamation and 
rhyming verbiage. What are we to make of such singing as this :— 


SECOND VOICE: (from the springs). 
‘¢ Thunderbolts had parched our water, 
We had been stained with bitter blood, 
And had run mute, ’mid shrieks of slaughter, 
Through a city and a solitude.” 
. * * - * * * 


FourRTH VOICE: (from the whirlwinds). 
“* We had soared beneath these mountains 
Unresting ages ; nor had thunder, 
Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains, 
Nor any power above or under 
Ever made us mute with wonder.” 


First Voice [i.e. that of the mountains]. 


‘* But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of thine unrest.” 


SECOND VOICE. 


‘* Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves we bore. 
A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony, 
And heard and cried, ‘ Ah, woe is me!’ 
And died as mad as the wild waves be.” 
And this: 
‘* Once the hungry Hours were hounds 
Which chased the day like a bleeding deer, 
And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 
; Though the nightly dels of the desert year.” 
And this: 
‘* O gentle moon, thy crystal accents pierce 
The caverns of my pride’s deep universe, 
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Charming the tiger joy, whose tramplings fierce 
Made wounds which need thy balm ——? 


There is really no need to quote samples. All the Songs and Choruses 
of Spirits, and the utterances of Demogorgon generally, may be aver- 
aged as sound and fury, signifying nothing. A question has even 
been raised as to whether the favorite stanza in Asia’s song—begin- 
ning : 
‘* My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ”— 


has any particular meaning. I should not be disposed to push that 
inquiry, seeing that the passage is verbally pellucid, extremely musical, 
and charming in its fancy though a little confused inits imagery; and 
in the same way I should gratefully accept the semichorus beginning : 
‘* There the voluptuous nightingales 
Are awake through all the broad noon-day ;” 


and one or two other lyrical outbursts. But it must emphatically be 


insisted that a few such tuneful passages cannot make ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound” rank as a great work. It is to be noted, indeed, that the 
favorite portions have no real connexion with the central theme, the 
‘‘enchanted boat’’ passage, for instance, being worked up from a 
fragment originally entitled by the poet ‘‘'To One Singing”’, just as 
Byron introduced into ‘‘Manfred” a song he had addressed to or 
written for his sister. Thus do the poets get their inspirations. We do 
not grudge them their expedients; but we are entitled to demand that 
their hoarded gems shall be adequately set; and the more relevant 
work in ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound”’, though less crude in execution than 
‘The Revolt of Islam’”’, is for the most part very unsatisfying indeed. 
It is a far cry from the thunder and lightning of Aischylus to the 
Shelleyan aurora borealis. In the blank verse, as in the rhymed, we 
have a few starry points, as this : 


“* As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round ” ; 
And this : 
‘* Praxitelean shapes, whose marble smiles 
Fil]. the hushed air with everlasting love.” 


But the true Sheleyite adores ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” in its nebulous 
entirety ; and when people of culture are found thus fascinated by a 
coruscating haze we are forced to raise the question whether their own 
intellectual furniture is of a very substantial kind. Who are the 
people who find mental pabulum and abiding charm in the soft or 
strained falsettos of Shelley’s nymphs and spirits, and the vaporings 
ef his phantoms? Do they combine with a critical literary taste a 
clear vision of the great questions of life? Are they close students of 
men and things; and do they affect any harder thinking than that of 
belles-lettres? It would be unwarrantable to say that there are not 
out-and-out Shelleyites whose intellectual outfit is of the completest 
kind; but it may be suspected that a large proportion are to be classi- 
fied as lovers of the sentimental and the mystical in philosophy and 
history ; and that the competent minds which delight in Shelley gene- 
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rally set aside as valueless two thirds of his work. This at all events 
may be said with confidence, that a reader who finds poetry of the 
highest kind in Shakspere’s tragedies ; who finds a charm in Words- 
worth’s distillation of reflexion and feeling; who appreciates both the 
incomparable art and the deeper emotion of Tennyson ; who is moved 
by the best verse of Arnold; who follows and enjoys the psychologis- 
ing of Browning; who has assimilated the best European fiction of 
these generations ; and who, withal, follows with interest the thought 
of his time and adopts its conceptions of man and nature—that such a 
reader cannot conceivably find satisfaction in the larger part of Shelley’s 
product. If one feels the fine qualities of the short pieces in which the 
singer really reaches our heart-strings,—the moving naturalness of the 
thought and the “simple, passionate, sensuous” quality of the lan- 
guage—one simply cannot accept as successful poetry the spasmodic 
rhapsodies of the long compositions. 

We shall not, however, rightly understand the case until we fully 
recognise the remarkable faculty which underlies Shelley’s worst as 
well as his best work—the freedom in the use of words, in which, 
judgment apart, he excels all previous English poets save Shakspere. 
It is no doubt this extraordinary capacity for mere verbal movement 
which overpowers most Shelleyites; it seems so wonderful, so super- 
human, so independent of the ordinary trammels of thought and 
speech, that men in their surprise cease to be critical, and simply bow 
down and worship. And it must be acknowledged that his faculty 
of ecstatic speech is at times exhibited by Shelley in sustained flights 
which do not get lost in cloudland. If I were asked to say in which 
of the poems over a few hundred lines he is most successful I should 
name ‘Epipsychidion” and the ‘Lines written among the Euganean 
Hills”. In these pieces, though they have not, as it were, gone 
through the process of gestation which made possible the ripest of his 
short poems, he is working in the stuff of human feeling; not versi- 
fying delirious aspirations, but pouring out his own heart; and though 
we have agreed that to the poet no subject is tabu, it stands to reason 
that he has a much better chance of attaining excellence of song when 
he uses the material of his deepest experience than when spinning the 
cloud-webs of his wandering fantasy. And so the ‘“ Lines written 
among the Euganean Hills”, though done in haste and not free 
from weaknesses, have a touching quality for all lovers of poetry, the 
throb of the poet’s heart running through all its swift transitions. It 
really attains the indispensable quality of intension, the poet in the 
stress of his emotion becoming one, as it were, with all he sees, and 
attaining in his commentary a white heat of thought. So, too, in 
‘“‘Epipsychidion ” he achieves a transfiguration of passion, moving in 
the process, it is true, towards his favorite cloudland, but never letting 
the note of his eager passion die away—never getting quite lost 
sight of. It is a unique poetic faculty which has produced these two 
poems, with their eager rush of ideas, that ‘‘ pard-like, beautiful and 
swift”? motion which charms so many readers into measureless 
applause; and we shall do well to take pains to appreciate their fine 
qualities, for they stand alone among Shelley’s poems of more than 
two hundred lines in respect of combined intensity and finish. With 
the “‘Ode to the West Wind”, they represent his highest achievement 
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in the most ambitious forms of lyrical poetry, and give us the measure 
of his mentality. Wild, passionate yearning, undefined aspiration, 
expressed with an eagerness always tending towards incoherence and 
unintelligibility—this is what Shelley has to give us in the most 
strenuous of his non-disastrous flights ; and it may be left to readers to 
say for themselves finally whether at his highest such a poet is one of 
the highest poets. 


It is sometimes contended—it is contended by Mr. Myers in his 
admirably written essay in ‘‘The English Poets”, after he has con- 
densed into a cogent argument the “ floating criticism ”’ of those whom 
Shelley does not satisfy—that the poet was developing, and would 
have done stronger work had he lived; but this is going beyond the 
data. Shelley was indeed becoming a little more self-critical, and he 
rejected some very bad passages which he had written for ‘‘ Epipsy- 
chidion”’; but that poem, as it stands, and ‘‘ Adonais”’, and ‘ Hellas”, 
give no indication of any real progress on his part towards a firmer 
grasp of life and philosophy than he exhibited four years earlier. It 
is unwarrantable to take Shelley’s poetry as the work of a youth 
whose intellectual powers were only half developed: at twenty-eight 
as at twenty his thinking is spasmodic, ill-digested, unsubstantial ; 
and, looking to his precocity, we have good reason to believe that had 
he lived he would have given the world no solider work than he has 
done. If people would study the facts of his life dispassionately they 
would see he had not the mental constitution of a sane and profound 
poet. Hallucinations such as are recorded of him are not credentials 
of intellectual greatness: we have only to place his life, with its 
crazes, its flurries, and its miseries, beside that of Goethe, without 
raising any question of morals, to see the difference between abnor- 
mality of function such as his and balanced poetic strength. And even 
in respect of his art—of his technique—it cannot be claimed for Shelley 
that his progress was promisingly steady. ‘The Skylark’’, according 
to Mrs. Shelley, was written in the same year as “The Cloud” —1821; 
and side by side with the metrical perfection of the latter poem and 
the lilt of the ‘‘Hymn of Pan” we have also the slipshod work of 
‘The Sensitive Plant”, an essentially unsuccessful production, were 
it only in respect of the impossibility of scanning it regularly for any 
three stanzas together. And in “Hellas”, also written in 1821, as 
an offset to the clarion song with which it concludes we have not only 
rhyming passages of the most extravagantly meaningless description, 
but quantities of the most prosaic blank verse Shelley ever turned out 
—much of it mere lumbering transcripts of the gazettes, and much 
more little better than noisy melodrama. We have Mahmud telling 
Ahasuerus : 

‘Thou art an adept in the difficult lore 
Of Greek and Frank philosophy ; ” 


and bits of chorus such as this: 


‘*T saw her [Wrong] ghastly as a tyrant’s dream, 
Perch on the trembling pyramid of night, 
Beneath which earth rH all her realms pavilioned lay 
In visions of the dawning undelight.” 


When we read such propositions as ‘“ wolfish change, like winter, 
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howls to strip the foliage in which Fame, the eagle, built her aérie”’ ; 
and such figures as ‘the cold pale Hour, rich in reversion of impen- 
ding death ”’, it is idle to ask us to believe that the poet was developing 
into a close thinker and truly artistic singer. And, to come to perhaps 
the most delicate point in our summing up, ‘‘ Adonais’’—one of the 
poems of 1821—partakes of the nature of an elaborate failure. It 
has certainly a comparatively small percentage of quite bad or absurd 
lines; but none the more does it exhibit ripe art or pregnant ut- 
terance. The show of passion, the ‘wild and whirling words” in 
which the poet pours his plaint for his dead fellow-singer, have the 
effect of impressing many readers; but I doubt whether any one of a 
fairly judicial habit of mind can go through the poem thoughtfully 
and, mindful of the actual facts of Shelley’s relation to the dead man, 
yet laying no stress on his blunder as to the cause of Keats’ death, 
pronounce it the moving expression of a sincere human grief. It has 
neither the symptoms nor the contagious pathos of heartfelt mourning. 
Milton’s “ Lycidas”’, with all its fine touches, had partly set a prece- 
dent for rhetorical requiems; but where Milton’s rhetoric is august 
and golden, Shelley’s is shrill, hysterical, bombastic. It is not by 
declamatory lamentation of this sort that we are moved to mourn for 
poets or any one else. Take against the whole profuse outcry of 
‘* Adonais” a few sad stanzas of ‘‘In Memoriam’’, with their con- 
trolled but potent feeling; or even a few such simple lines as these 
from ‘‘ In the Garden at Swainston ”’— 


‘*Two dead men have I known 
In courtesy like to thee ; 
Two dead men have I loved 
With a love that ever will be; 
Three dead men have I loved, 
And thou art last of the three’”’; 


or four mellow, melancholy lines of Arnold’s on Clough : 


‘‘Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno vale 
(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale) ”— 


and Shelley’s dirge beside them sounds windy and theatrical. 


They positively will not bear cool criticism from readers of this 
generation, these lengthy performances of his, be they late or early. 
“The Witch of Atlas” may be read with satisfaction by votaries of 
belles-lettres on the strength of its thin trickle of rhyme and dilletantist 
fancy-spinning, regardless of such an unspeakable line as that ending 
in “dairy” in the sixteenth stanza; but the weakest of the “ Idylls 
of the King” is strong and interesting in comparison. ‘ Julian and 
Maddalo” sometimes has a word said for it by critics who find it 
impossible to say any good of “‘ Rosalind and Helen”’, but no one has 
yet shown where the general merit of the former poem lies. It has 


one noteworthy and often-quoted passage; but what are we to make 
of such lines as these : 


“*T recall 
The sense of what he said, although I mar 
The force of his expressions” : 





AN RINNS TRE 
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‘‘ His child had now become 
A woman, such as it has been my doom 
To meet with few ’—? 


And what excuse can be made for the final collapse of the story in the 
absurd declaration, 
‘* She told me how 
All happened—but the cold world shall not know ”—? 


One after one, on examination, the long poems for which so much has 
been claimed are found to be faulty, diffuse, charmless, ill-considered, 
wearisome—so much “rhymed English”, as Emerson bluntly put it. 
“The Cenci”’ best bears study, and it must be allowed that Shelley 
has handled his ill-chosen subject with no small energy and pains. It 
is sometimes claimed for him that his tragedy places him next to 
Shakspere among modern English poets ; but to pronounce such a judg- 
ment on the datum that no tragedy of importance had been produced 
between Shakspere and Shelley is to use misleading language. ‘‘'The 
Cenci”’ has indeed a quality of emotion and stress not to be found in 
the intermediate work; but all the same it fails to take rank as an 
original and successful drama. Half a dozen times over we find direct 
imitations of Shakspere, but of Shaksperian concision and lifelike- 
ness there is little. It has the literary faults of the ‘‘ poetic drama ” 
without that terse intensity of style which in Shakspere seems to fuse 
the most extravagant imagery into living speech. The plagiarisms 
might be taken as results of failure of memory, like the repeated use 
of the word ‘ wilderness ”’ in ‘‘ Prometheus”, and of ‘“ islanded”’ else- 
where; but these are all symptoms of intellectual defect; and, for 
the rest, the shortcomings of the work are of a vital kind. The poet 
tells us in his preface that he has ‘‘ avoided with great care in writing 
this play the introduction of what is commonly called mere poetry ” ; 
but in point of fact the declamation is constantly in Shelley’s own 
poetic style, and he introduces the merest of ‘‘mere poetry” just 
where it is most inadmissible, as when, in Act V., scene 2, Camillo is 
made to say of Marzio: 


‘‘ He shrinks from her regard like autumn’s leaf 
From the keen breath of the serenest (sic) north’”’. 


Most fatal defect of all, Beatrice is quite imperfectly individualised, be- 
ing here a personage of all-too Shelleyan fecundity of phrase, who in her 
supreme moments—with one exception—substitutes verbose violence 
for the terrible simplicity of genuine feeling in extremity. The excep- 
tion is the last speech of all, which is entirely and astonishingly 
excellent. These lines and some others, including those introducing 
Beatrice’s song, do recall Shakspere; and suggest questions as to 
Shelley’s cerebral variability; but our final judgment must be that 
while “‘The Cenci”’, despite its impracticable subject, is in respect of 
literary quality more readable than any other of Shelley’s longer 
works, it is not fated to become a classic. In its kind it is superseded 
by Browning. 

There is little need to review in detail the rest of our poet’s large 
body of work. Those who set him high do not as a rule found to any 
extent on his political and satirical verse, recognising, presumably, that 
while his achievement in those directions is considerable, it is of no 
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particular account in regard to the question of his rank among the 
higher poets. Much of it, however, has the merit of directness and 
naturalness—praise which, it should be said, cannot be given to such 
pieces as the Odes to Liberty and to Naples—and this measure of 
practical merit in the poet ought to be kept in view in our final esti- 
mate of him. Mr. Arnold has strikingly described Shelley, in one of 
his choice phrases, as an “ineffectual angel, beating the void with 
luminous wings in vain” ; but when we remember what his political 
influence has been since his death, the characterisation is felt to be ex- 
treme. Its true aspect is, from the point of view of the present 
criticism, in regard to Shelley’s attempts at concentrated poetic criticism 
of life. But let it be reiterated in conclusion that mere failure to 
criticise life soundly is not the condemnation of a poet. What has 
been contended in this inadequate enquiry is that not the rightness of 
a poet’s thinking but the charm of his expression of it is his title to 
praise; and what is rightly to be decided against Shelley is that in his 
longer works his thought, such as it was, is quite inadequately medi- 
tated. With counter arguments to the effect that Shelley’s personality 
glorifies his poetry for us we have nothing to do. The argumentum ad 
hominem is as inadmissible in criticism as in any other process of 
reasoning. Joun RoBertson. 








“Progress and Poverty’’: 


A Review or THE THEORIES AND Proposats oF Mr. 
Henry GEORGE. 


—_———_——_ 
VII.—Mr. Grorcer’s PrRoposats. 


Ir I have succeeded in my exposition, it will be seen where Mr. 
George is right, and where he is wrong, in his statement of economic 
theory. He is wrong in his denial of the Malthusian theory; and he 
is therefore laboring under a delusion as to the ultimate cause of 
poverty. He is right in maintaining the moral indefensibility of 
private property in the raw material of our globe, and in tracing the 
actual poverty existing very largely to that source. As it is a matter 
of the very greatest importance, with reference to the measures which 
we should adopt to rid ourselves of poverty, that we should distinctly 
understand the part taken by proprietary rights in the gifts of nature 
in our impoverishment, I will endeavor briefly to summarise the 
economic influence of those rights. They reduce all land—so far as 
the masses are concerned—to the relative barrenness of that last taken 
under cultivation. They multiply the effects of the positive check, 
which thus comes earlier into effective operation. Supposing private 
property in land at its best—as we are bound to do in comparing it 
with national or communal property in land—and the people not yet 
to have learned not to waste all the good things which may be theirs 
by a heedless increase of their numbers, the effect is merely to put on 
the screw of privation at an earlier period and with a more limited 
population. Mill compares labor in extractive industry to pressure 
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against a spring. Landowning by individuals strengthens that spring, 
and causes it to give an effective resistance to the pressure of popula- 
tion with a smaller number of people than would be required for this 
purpose were the original soil of our planet the common property of 
its inhabitants. 

It will thus be seen that a change from private property to common 
property in land would not, under present conditions, permanently 
better the condition of the people, except in so far as it might influ- 
ence their standard of living. But I see no reason to believe that it 
would have any material influence in this respect. A far more potent 
agent for this purpose would be the universal legalisation of perma- 
nent tenant right, or as it is usually called, ‘fixity of tenure”. This 
may be called the complementary principle to that of common property 
in land. That which no man created should be the equal property of 
all, and that which each man creates should be his, to enjoy himself, 
or to give, lend, or sell to others. I believe it will be found, ona 
wide examination of the condition of the human race, that, just so far 
as proprietary rights have approximated to this standard, have people 
learned the lessons of industry, thrift, self-dependence, enterprise, and 
parental prudence. And it is easy to see why. Let the State be 
upheld by the twin pillars of injustice and privilege, and men will be 
taught that the way to escape from being crushed under the one is to 
seek the support of the other. The problem always tends to assume 
the form of who shall wear the saddle and who shall ride on it. Can 
it be wondered at that, in a society so organised, hard and selfish 
natures often get to the top, and that the gentle and sympathetic are 
at a disadvantage? The wonder is rather that the good in human 
nature so often bursts these anti-social bonds. Let justice prevail, and 
how marked is the contrast! Nature’s gifts are the equal property of 
all, and each has the right—limited only by equal rights in others— 
to the fuil use of his faculties and all he can produce by them. His 
industry and forethought are stimulated to the utmost, both positively 
and negatively, for he reaps their full results and has no illusions 
about State help. His responsibilities, too, parental and other, are 
kept within due bounds by like considerations. He knows what 
freedom means; and knows that it does not mean that the provident 
shall be compelled to labor for the maintenance of any number of 
children whom the improvident may choose to summon into existence. 

Mr. George would, in the main, agree with this; for he is not, in 
intention or in the general scope of his teaching, a Socialist. IfI 
were making a label for him, I should write on it not Socialist, or 
Land-Nationaliser, but Repudiationist. His one sovereign remedy for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to is that the State shall decline to be 
bound by the contracts to which it has committed itself. Mr. George 
would apply a clean sponge to the national debt. ‘‘ The institution of 
public debts”, he says, ‘‘rests on the preposterous assumption that 
one generation may bind another generation. If a man were to come 
to me and say, ‘ Here is a promissory note which your great-grand- 
father gave to my great-grandfather, and which you will oblige me by 
paying ’, I would laugh at him, and tell him that if he wanted to col- 
lect his note he had better hunt up the man who made it; that I had 
nothing to do with my great-grandfather’s promises. And if he were 
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to insist upon payment, and to call my attention to the terms of the 
bond in which my great-grandfather expressly stipulated with his 
great-grandfather that I should pay him, I would only laugh the more, 
and be the more certain that he was a lunatic. To such a demand 
any one of us would reply in effect, ‘My great-grandfather was evi- 
dently a knave or a joker, and your great-grandfather was certainly a 
fool, which quality you surely have inherited if you expect me to pay 
you money because my great-grandfather promised that I should do 
so. He might as well have given your great-grandfather a draft upon 
Adam, or a check upon the First National Bank of the Moon.’ Yet 
upon this assumption that ascendants may bind descendants, that one 
generation may legislate for another generation, rests the assumed 
validity of our land titles and public debts.” ' 

Now this is humorous and graphic, but it labors under the disad- 
vantage of being inexact. It is true so far as it goes, but it is only a 
half truth ; and Mr. George does not need that I should tell him what 
a half truth is when it is put forward as the whole. My great-grand- 
father is in no way entitled, from the fact that he was my great-grand- 
father, to mortgage my earnings. But if this ancestor of mine 
bequeaths to me his wealth, and leaves me some debts of his to dis- 
charge, there may be a great deal of Yankee drollery in saying, I will 
take the one but decline to have anything to do with the other, but 
there is scarcely much equity. Now this is how we are situated with 
regard to previous generations. Putting aside improvements of a kind 
which do not come within the catalogue of the economist, each genera- 
tion takes over from the preceding one a vast amount of wealth and 
works of utility. All, and more than all, that the England of our day 
is as compared with that of the time of Julius Cesar, is due to the men 
who have lived from that time to this. Sir Boyle Roche was right in 
his assertion that posterity has done nothing for us. Mr. George is 
wrong in his implied assumption that we do nothing for posterity. He 
intends to extinguish the interest on national debts. His talk of 
repudiation tends to raise that interest. Much that he says about 
national debts is true. It is true that they enable the statesman to 
wring more out of the poor. This is a reason for their rapid extinction 
and some limits being placed on the power of contracting them; but 
it is no reason for borrowing money one day and repudiating the 
obligation to pay it the next. 

‘rhe same policy of repudiation Mr. George would apply to the land. 
The State is a party to every contract by which land is purchased or 
bequeathed. It takes a commission on these transactions. And now 
Mr. George argues that the State should base on an argument of the 
invalidity of these transactions the claim to the land without compen- 
sation. His point is not that the land was taken by force. The State 
may have itself sold the land to its present possessor; but Mr. George 
would still have the State take it back without returning the purchase 
money. 

When Mill talks of the land belonging to the people, but the rent 
to the landlords, Mr. George exclaims “In the name of the Prophet, 
figs!”? and scoffs at the idea of the land belonging to one set of per- 





1 “Social Problems ’’, p. 154. 
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sons and the rent to another.’ But, thirty pages further on, he himself 
does the very same thing with the parties reversed—he proposes to 
leave the land to the landlords, but give the people the rent. ‘I do 
not propose’, he says, ‘‘ either to purchase or to confiscate private 
property in land. The first would be unjust; the second, needless. 
Let the individuals who now hold it still retain, if they want to, pos- 
session of what they are pleased to call their land. Let them continue 
to call it their land. Let them buy and sell, and bequeath and devise 
it. We may safely leave them the shell, if we take the kernel. J¢ ds 
not necessary to confiscate land ; it is only necessary to confiscate rent.” * 


And why is this to be done? Because Mr. George sees in rent a 
God-made provision against poverty. He does not merely write about 
it. He rhapsodises over it. ‘And so”, he exclaims, ‘‘ when we con- 
sider the phenomena of rent it reveals to us one of those beautiful 
and beneficent adaptations, in which more than in anything else the 
human mind recognises evidences of Mind infinitely greater, and 
catches glimpses of the Master Workman”’.* Rent is a consequence of 
the law of diminishing return from land, and is therefore an index of 
the growth of population and the necessity, physical and moral, of its 
restraint. It is truly lamentable to see a man of Mr. George’s ability 
thus delude himself. If the land were nationalised to-morrow and the 
people maintained their present reckless habits, they would gain no 
more than they have gained by Free Trade. The greater portion of 
the advantage would be swallowed up by increase of their numbers. 
But if the people could be induced to bring no more children into the 
world than would about maintain their present numbers, the nation- 
alisation of the land, if carried out—as it could be—without injustice 
or repudiation, would vastly improve their condition. 


Mr. George is prophetic. ‘The anti-slavery movement in the 
United States commenced with talk of compensating owners, but 
when four millions of slaves were emancipated, the owners got no 
compensation, nor did they clamor for any. And by the time the 
people of any such country as England or the United States are 
sufficiently aroused to the injustice and disadvantages of individual 
ownership of land to induce them to attempt its nationalisation, they 
will be sufficiently aroused to nationalise it in a much more direct 
and easy way than by purchase. They will not trouble themselves 
about compensating the proprietors of land.”* I do not profess to be 
able to read the future in this way. I hope that this wrong will not 
be done, and am sure that evil will result from it if itis done. I am 
comforted, too, by the reflexion that the analogy of the anti-slavery 
movement in England tells against Mr. George, and the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States does not tell in his favor. There is 
no reason for thinking that, if the American slaveowners had not 
used slavery as a weapon against the commonwealth, the slaves would 
have been forcibly emancipated without compensation. But the slave- 
owners appealed from the ballot to the bullet, and they were justly 
paid in their own metal—lead. I may properly snatch a pistol from a 





1 «Progress and Poverty ’’,jp. 258. 3 «* Social Problems ’”’, p. 207. 
2 Ibid. pp. 287, 288. 4 « Progress and Poverty ’’, p. 257. 
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man who is about to shoot me; but it does_not follow that I should 
be justified in pillaging a gunmaker’s shop. 5 ‘= 

If—to follow the American analogy —the landowners of this 
country were ever to wage war against the commonwealth, in order 
to extend their ‘‘ peculiar institution”, their lands would justly be 
confiscated, though they would, in all probability, be very dearly 
purchased by the nation. War is a costly and a brutal process, and 
civil war is the worst of its kind. The slaves of the Southern States 
were emancipated without compensation, and Mr. George thinks and 
hopes that our land will thus be nationalised. Did the United States 
pay nothing for that emancipation? Absit omen / D. 








Some Advanced Women of the Past. 


~~. 
(Continued from page 284.) 

MapameE D’Arvuswont, better known by her maiden name of Frances 
Wright, was in many respects one of the most notable women of the 
first half of our century. She was born in Miln’s buildings, Nether- 
gate, Dundee, on the 6th of September, 1795. She had the advantage 
of a liberal inheritance from her father, who was a friend of Adam 
Smith and other eminent literary and scientific men of his day, and 
who, we are told, became an object of Government espionage in 1794, 
for having promoted a cheap publication of Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man”’. 

Early in her life our heroine became an orphan, and she attributed 
to this cause the chosen severity of her early studies and the prema- 
turity of her views. At the age of eighteen she wrote ‘‘ A few days 
in Athens”’, in which in noble and vigorous language she expounds and 
defends the Epicurean philosophy. It was first published in 1822, 
and has since gone through several editions both in England and 
America. It is characterised by great lucidity of thought and diction, 
and is in the guise of a translation of a manuscript found in Hercul- 
anzeum. It is dedicated to Jeremy Bentham. 

Through reading an Italian History of the American Revolution, 
Miss Wright was attracted towards the Western Republic, which she 
first visited in 1818, preferring it to either Greece or Rome. Here 
she published ‘“ Altorf”, a tragedy, which has been performed on the 
stage, the chief character being sustained by James Wallack. On her 
return to England, in 1820, she published “Views on society and 
manners in America’’, which was translated into most of the contin- 
ental languages. In 1821 she visited Paris at the invitation of 
General Lafayette, and resided in that city until 1824. She however 
still regarded America as the country ‘‘ where are enshrined all the 
liberties and all the hopes of the human race”’ and returned thither in 
that year. Full of the enthusiasm of humanity, she undertook a pro- 
ject for the abolition of slavery upon a plan different from any that 
then engaged the attention of philanthropists. She purchased 2,000 
acres of land in Tennessee (subsequently the city of Memphis), and 
peopled it with a number of slave families she had purchased and 
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redeemed. For three years and a half she conducted this experiment 
with satisfaction, during which time she visited the German colony 
which had founded and which then occupied the village of Harmony, 
on the river Wabash, Indiana, the same afterwards purchased by 
Robert Owen and called New Harmony. At the end of this time she 
was seized with a severe illness and made a voyage to Europe for her 
recovery. During her absence the farm got involved in difficulty, and 
finally the negroes were sent to the Free State of Hayti at her expense. 
She had reluctantly to confess that collective humanity “is alone 
capable of effecting what I, weak existence of an hour, have thought 
myself equal to attempt ”’. 


On leaving Tennessee Miss Wright went to New Harmony, throw- 
ing in her lot with the social community. She became part editor and 
proprietor of the New Harmony Gazette, afterwards the 2Yree Inquirer. 
Here she became acquainted with, and subsequently married, M. 
Phiquepal d’Arusmont, a refugee scientist, and the founder of an 
industrial school in the Socialist community. The outbreak of a 
revival in Cincinnati, with its deplorable effects on helpless woman, 
and the efforts of ‘‘the Christian party in politics” to stamp out 
secular education, led her to take to the platform and lecture in opposi- 
tion to the prevalent mythology. The wrath which this proceeding 
kindled on the part of the clergy and bigots only fixed her determina- 
tion to devote her time and talents to the investigation and exposure 
of the evils of society. From ‘A course of popular lectures” pub- 
lished at New York in 1829, I transcribe the following extract on 
** Religion ” :— 


‘‘For myself, pretending to no insight into these mysteries, possessing 
no means of intercourse with the inhabitants of other worlds, confessing my 
absolute incapacity to see either as far back as a first cause, or as far forward 
as a last one, I am contented to state to you that all my studies, reading, re- 
flexion, and observations, have obtained for me no knowledge beyond the 
sphere of our planet, our earthly interests and our earthly duties ; and that 
I more than doubt whether, should you expend all your time gnd all your 
treasure in the search, you will be able to acquire any better information 
respecting unseen worlds and future events, than myself. Whenever you 
shall come to the same conclusion, you will probably think the many spacious 
edifices which rear their heads in your city are somewhat misapplied, and 
the time of the individuals who minister therein somewhat misemployed : 
you will then doubtless perceive that they who wish to muse, or pray, had 
better do it after the manner designated by the good Jesus, namely, by 
entering their closet and shutting the door; and farther perceive, that the 
true bible is the book of nature, the wisest teacher he who most plainly 
expounds it, the best priest our own conscience, and the most orthodox 
church a hall of science.” 


These lectures were republished in England in the Jsis, 1833, edited 
and published by another brave woman, Eliza Sharples Carlile. Miss 
Wright also cultivated the muse. The following verses written on the 
opening of the Hall of Science, New York, 1829, are not without 
merit : 

‘* Long have the nations slept: hark to that sound! 
The sleep is ended, and the world awakes : 
Man riseth in his strength and looks around, 
While on his sight the dawn of reason breaks. 
2a2 
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Lo! knowledge draws the curtain from his mind ; 
Quells fancy’s vision, and his spirit tames, 
Deep in his breast that law to seek and find, 
Which kings would write in blood, and priests in flames. 


Shout earth! the creature man, till now the foe 
Of thee, and all who tread thy parent breast, 
Henceforth shall learn himself and thee to know, 
And in that knowledge shall be wise and blest.” 


Frances Wright was an earnest advocate of the education and 
enfranchisement of her sex. In one of her lectures she says : 

‘Were it only in our power to enlighten part of the rising generation, 
and should the interests of the whole decide our choice of the portion, it 
were the females, and not the males we should select. Men will ever rise or 
fall to the level of the other sex. Surely then, if they knew their interests, 
they would desire the improvement of those who, if they do not advantage, 
will injure them; who, if they elevate not their minds and meliorate not 
their hearts, will debase the one and harden the other; and who, if they 
endear not existence, most assuredly will dash it with poison.” 


In addition to the works already mentioned, our authoress wrote a 
number of Fables and Tracts, and joined Abner Kneeland in starting 
the Boston Investigator. Her last work of importance was published 
in 1848, and is entitled ‘“‘ England the Civilizer”. Now that Socialism 
is again astir its many ideas on that subject should be worth attention. 
She advocated ‘‘ the taking the principles of physical truth from under 
cover of superstition; the taking the principles of moral truth from 
under cover of the supremacy of the male sex; the taking the prin- 
ciples of intellectual truth from under cover of university logic and 
scholastic formulas of the Middle Ages; the taking the principles of 
political truth from under cover of money ; and the taking the princi- 
ples of industrial truth from under cover of Government”’. 


Madame d’Arusmont died suddenly in Cincinnati, December 14th, 
1852. She met her last hours with perfect composure. In Dr. Allen’s 
“ American biographical dictionary” a brief mention of her is given 
with the remark appended: ‘‘If her name shall be remembered, it 
will be as that of a woman who was an enemy of God’s pure and 
heavenly truth”. Francis Drake’s very superior ‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography”, contains a very fair notice of her life and 
works, and speaks of her as ‘‘an eccentric and daring woman, full of 
benevolent enthusiasm”. She was remarkably tall and handsome, 
being 5 feet 10 inches high, with broad forehead, large eyes, and mas- 
culine face, not coarse but well formed. 


The name of Mary SomMERvILLE is one that will be held in lasting 
remembrance as the pioneer in England of womanly attainments in 
science. Since the beautiful, virtuous, and learned Hypatia, the 
commentator of Apollonius and Diophantus, and president of the 
Alexandrian school, was hounded to death by Saint Cyril and stripped 
naked, torn to pieces, and burnt by a Christian mob, there was little 
inclination towards the study of science even on the part of men during 
the reign of orthodox Christianity. The eighteenth century produced 
the first female mathematician in the person of the Marquise du 
Chastelet, the friend of Voltaire and translator of Newton’s 
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“Principia”. Italy can also boast of Maria Gaetana Agnesi, a 
lady of Milan, who, in 1750, filled her father’s chair as Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Bologna. Caroline Lucretia 
Herschel shared in the talent of her family, and was of invaluable 
assistance to her brother, Sir William Herschel, but it seems never to 
have occurred to her to be other than the patient helpful assistant of 
a truly great man. 


Mrs. Somerville was the first to open the eyes of the English public 
to the fact of the capacity of her sex for taking the highest position in 
science. She was a daughter of Admiral Sir William Fairfax, a col- 
lateral descendant of the Parliamentary general, and was born at 
Jedburgh, in Scotland, December 26th, 1780. In her interesting 
‘Personal Recollections”, published by her daughter in 1873, Mary 
Somerville tells a very good story of her mother. They were crossing 
the Firth of Forth together in a storm, and the elder lady was in 


some trepidation. ‘‘‘George’, said she to the steersman, ‘this is 
an awful storm, ’m sure we are in great danger. Mind how you 
steer; remember, I trust in you!’ ‘Dinna trust in me, leddy, 


trust in God Almighty’, said he. Our mother, in a perfect terror, 
called out ‘Dear me! is it come to that?’ We burst out laughing, 
skipper and all.” 


Mrs. Somerville informs us that she was first directed to mathe- 
matical studies by seeing some algebraical puzzles in a fashionable 
magazine. This set her enquiring, and, learning painting of Nasmyth, 
the celebrated Scotch painter, he directed her to Euclid as the founda- 
tion of not only perspective, but of all astronomical and mechanical 
science. From Kuclid she passed to Bonnycastle’s and Euler’s Algebra. 
Playfair also assisted her with advice, and she even found a champion 
in Jeffrey. ‘I am told”, said a friend writing to him, ‘that the 
ladies of Edinburgh are literary, and that one of them sets up as a 
blue-stocking and an astronomer”. ‘The lady of whom you speak ”’, 
replied Jeffrey, ‘‘may wear blue stockings, but her petticoats are so 
long that I have never seen them”’. 

In 1804 she married her cousin, Samuel Greig. She says: ‘‘ For- 
tune I had none, and my mother could only afford to give me a 
moderate trousseau”’. Her husband had a low opinion of the capacity 
of her sex, and, like her parents, regarded her studies with indiffer- 
ence. She soon became a widow, upon which she left London and 
returned to Edinburgh, where she afterwards married Dr. Somerville, a 
gentleman who took the utmost pains to secure her time for her 
studies, relieving her himself from many household cares. 


At the request of Lord Brougham, Mrs. Somerville wrote for the 
Library of Useful Knowledge an abridgement of the ‘‘ Mécanique 
Céleste”’, of Laplace, which appeared in 1831, under the title of ‘The 
Mechanism of the Heavens’”’, and which at once stamped her as of 
original scientific genius. She modestly says: “I simply translated 
Laplace’s work from algebra into common language’’. That is, she 
did what few men and probably no other woman could do. It was of 
this work of Laplace that Bonaparte said: ‘‘I will give it my first 
six months of leisure”. A very good anecdote is told of Laplace’s 
compliment to his translator. ‘‘I write books”’, said the great geometer, 
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-“‘that noonecan read. Only two women have ever read the ‘ Mécanique 
Céleste’, both are Scotch women, Mrs. Greig and yourself.” 

In 1834 she published her best known work ‘‘ On the connection of 
the Physical Sciences”’, a compendious table of physical phenomena, 
of which the conception and execution have been equally praised, and 
which has gone through ten editions. The Royal Society, whose doors 
do not open at every knock, made her an honorary member, and by 
their order her bust was sculptured by Chantrey, and now adorns the 
hall of the Society. 

In 1848 Mrs. Somerville published her ‘‘ Physical Geography,” 
giving, instead of a dry nomenclature, an interesting scientific history 
of the globe. It has gone through seven editions, and been translated 
into Italian. 

During the latter portion of her life Mrs. Somerville resided in Flor- 
ence for the benefit of her husband’s health. She there showed her 
sympathy with the Liberals in their efforts for a united Italy. Her 
religious opinions were very similar to those of her friend Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, that is, she retained nothing of orthodoxy save a fer- 
vent belief in Theism. Her daughter, Miss Martha Somerville, tells 
us that ‘‘ At a very early age she dared to think for herself, fearlessly 
shaking off those doctrines of her early creed which seemed to her 
incompatible with the unutterable goodness and greatness of God. 
She rejected the notion of occasional interference by the Creator with 
His work, and believed that from the first and invariably He has 
acted according to a system of harmonious laws.” She divulged such 
terrible opinions upon the Creation and the Flood as to bear the 
penalty of public denunciation from York Cathedral. For John Stuart 
Mill she had the greatest admiration, and corresponded with him on 
the subject of the extension of the franchise to women, a cause she 
heartily supported. She wrote thanking him for writing his ‘‘ Subjec- 
tion of Women ”’, and Mill in turn thanked her “ for the approbation 
of one who has rendered such inestimable service to the cause of 
woman by affording in her own person so high an example of their 
intellectual eapabilities”’. Miss Cobbe in her /falics gives an interest- 
ing sketch of Mrs. Somerville in old age, and states that when in her 
eighty-third year she was engaged on a book dealing with the most 
recent discoveries of science in regard to the ultimate particles of 
matter, organic and inorganic, and to the revelations of the microscope 
and the solar spectrum. Writing in her eighty-ninth year Mrs. Somer- 
ville said: ‘‘Age has not abated my zeal for the emancipation of my 
sex from the unreasonable prejudices too prevalent in Great Britain 
against a literary and scientific education for women”’. She died in 


sleep, November 29th, 1872. Her remains rest in the English Campo 
Santo of Naples. 


Less renowned but no less enthusiastic in the cause of emancipa- 
tion was Emma Marrry. Born in Bristol in 1812 she was brought up 
under strict religious training and its frequent accompaniment, secular 
neglect. This she remedied in after life by careful self-training. 
She was member of a Baptist church, and for a time edited the 
Bristol Magazine and West of England Monthly Review. The trials of 
the social missionaries Southwell and Holyoake for blasphemy in 
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1842, made much stir in the West of England, and about this time 
Emma Martin’s enquiries led her to embrace the Freethought cause, 
With her to accept persecuted opinions meant that she would fight for 
them, and we soon see her on the Freethought platform. She had the 
priceless gift of eloquence, and speedily made her mark as a lecturer. 
During the time that Holyoake and Paterson were in gaol Mrs. Martin 
was indefatigable in going about committing the ‘ crime” for which 
they were imprisoned. On several occasions she met with violence 
from the mob, and once was arrested in order to prevent her lecturing 
at Arbroath in Scotland. The first of her Freethought publications 
with which I am acquainted is a poem on the incarceration of Pater- 
son, entitled ‘‘The last of the Martyrs’. She had, I believe, previ- 
ously written the ‘‘Exiles of Piedmont” and published some trans- 
lations from the Italian. In 1843 she published “ Baptism a Pagan 
rite”, an essay proving the existence of this ceremony in remote ages, 
and displaying a knowledge of occult mythology, since dealt with by 
such writers as Dr. Inman. This was followed by a series of ‘‘ Tracts 
for the people”, which were very popular. The subjects were: “A 
conversation on the being of God’’, ‘‘ Religion superseded’, an admir- 
able exposition of utilitarian morals; and ‘‘ The Bible no revelation”, 
in which in a tone of sober earnestness she comments on the inade- 
quacy of language to convey a message from God to man, and shows 
the vicissitudes to which in the nature of things such a message must 
be exposed. She thus concludes :— 

“Tf, then, I am to treat anything as that which contains the will of a 
Creator, I must go to the laws of nature and to these alone. Books will be 
only valuable when they unfold these, actions will be only wise when they 
embody the truths thus discovered; and those will be the worthy teachers 
of men who enable them more readily to gather from the storehouse of 
experience the laws of their being.” 

Other tracts were on “Prayer” and on ‘“God’s gifts and men’s 
duties’. She also wrote and lectured on the ‘‘ Punishment of death ”’, 
to which she was earnestly opposed. Mrs. Martin suffered from con- 
sumption, and G. J. Holyoake in his ‘‘ Last days of Emma Martin ”’, 
tells us how, visiting her a little before her death, he found her reading 
Miss Evans’ translation of Strauss’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus’. She conversed 
about it critically, remarking that ‘‘ it was less direct and cogent than 
it might have been, and much that Strauss sought to explain ration- 
ally was not worth the trouble”. Mrs. Martin died in October 1851, 
and was buried in Highgate cemetery, where a monument was erected 
to her memory by many admirers of this brave woman. 

J. M. WHEELER. 




















Crue Women, 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


By Mrs. ANNE C. EDGREN. 
(Translated from the Swedish original by H. L. B.) 
———<@—__—_. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. BARK. 
Mrs. BARK. 
os their Daughters. 
WILLIAM, Lizzie’s Husband. 

Mr. LUNDBERG, Clerk in a Bank. 
Lovlsa. 





ACT III. 


(The same room. Mrs. Bark and Lizzie are sitting together, the mother on 
the sofa, and Lizzie on a footstool with her head on the mother’s lap.) 


Mrs. Bark. My dear girl, you really must not go on in this way! Remem- 
ber, we women must endure and suffer much. It is our fate; we shall gain 
nothing by setting ourselves up against it. We shall never be able to change 
the men; we shall only become unhappier ourselves if we attempt it. And, 
believe me, without patience and gentleness we shall never really win the 
men’s hearts. A husband will soon get tired of a wife who makes scenes 
and comes with reproaches and 

Lizziz. And shall the men be permitted to do us they like, while we 
only suffer ? 

Mrs. BARK. It has been so since the beginning of the world, my dear 
child. And we ought not to grumble at it—it is so sweet to forgive the 
one you love. 

Lizziz. But you don’t know, mother, what it is, when one loves one’s 
husband as I have done, and then this disgrace—this insult— 

Mrs. Bark. I know what it is, my child. 

Lizz1E. I know, of course, mother, that father has not behaved well to 
you many times; but this 

Mrs. Bark. This—oh, yes. Do you think I have not had to undergo 
this also ?—aye, more than once! 

Lizziz. More than once! And you have forgiven him all the same! 

Mrs. Bark. If I had not forgiven, what would have become of you 
children? Should you have been brought up without a father, and with a 
mother who was in the dubious position of a separated wife ? And, besides, 
I have never ceased to love your father. 

LizziE. I love William, too; but I only want him really to repent—to 
feel — much he has wronged me. Do you think he will come back to-day, 
mother 

Mrs. BARK. That depends, I suppose, upon what Berta has said to 
him. I am afraid that she has represented you as irreconcileable. 

LizzrE. Well, there is no harm in that. I only want him to be in fear 
of losing me—to undergo as much sorrow as I have undergone. But I 
could not get to know what Berta and he said to each other. Berta was so 
strange this morning, after William had gone. She scarcely answered me 
when I spoke to her; she was dreadfully pale, and trembled all over her 
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body; at last she only said: I am going to the office, and away she rushed. 

Mrs. BARK. Poor Berta! she feels so much for you. 

WILLIAM (enters at the back. Lizzie springs to her feet). No, do not go 
at once, Lizzie! Let me only say a few words to you. 

Mrs. Bark (rises from her seat). Remain here, my child. I will go and 
leave you alone. (Coes out on the right.) 

Wiuiam. I shall not trouble you long with my presence. I only 
wish to tell you that I will respect your wishes. You have been dis- 
honored and wronged, and I understand that it must be loathsome to 
you to approach me as my wife; but I wanted to ask you, for the sake 
of the boys, not to demand a legal separation at once. Remove with 
them to your parents, and give me leave to have them with me now and 
then in the country. They may, perhaps, become a bond between us, 
and, perhaps, a day may come when you will send a greeting to me 
through them to say—to say—perhaps you will say, Lizzie, that your love in 
any case is not wholly extinguished ; perhaps you will say that you begin 
to believe in me again, if you find, in the meantime, that I have led an 
honorable life; perhaps, when some time has gone by—forgive me, I do 
not wish to offend you—but I wanted to tell you this myself, and then 
I would ask you to let me see Willie. 

Lizzie. William, listen to me! I am not so irreconcileable as you 
think. It was in the first moments of despair 

WituiAM. You will agree, then, to my proposal ? 

Lizziz. Proposal—what proposal ? 

WIiLurAmM. That you remain here for the present; that everything in 
our home remains unchanged; that I may hope, some day 

Lizziz. Oh, this is worse—much worse than I thought. You do not 
love me any more ; it’s not only, as I thought, that you have forgotten me 
for a moment—you wish to get rid of me, that you may live undisturbed a 
merry bachelor’s life. 

WILLIAM. Lizzie, you go too far! You cannot thus misunderstand my 
sincere remorse 

Lizzie. Remorse !—oh, what do I care for your remorse? I only care 
for your love! You do not care for me, when you can speak about a 
long separation as if it were the simplest thing in the world! Oh, what 
is all the rest to this—that you so quietly and coolly propose to leave me! 

WILLIAM. But I do not understand you at all. 

Lizziz. No, you do not understand that if a man loves his wife, he 
may, perhaps, forget her in a moment’s foolishness; but to separate from 
her for years 

WILLIAM. You spoke about a separation for life, if I understood you 
rightly. 

Lizziz. If you had understood me rightly, you would have known that 
that was in despair, and that you only need be a little kind to me to make 
me forget and forgive all. 

Witu1aM. This is the second time, Lizzie, that I am mistaken in you. 

Lizzie. William, do you not care a bit for me any more? What have 
I done that you should so suddenly become cold and indifferent to me? 
(Would embrace him.) 

WILLIAM (keeps her back). I will be frank with you, Lizzie. I will tell 
you honestly, that I at this moment dare not swear that you will never have 
occasion to reproach me any more. 

Lizziz. No, William, don’t say that! You could not again bring such 
sorrow upon me as the one I have now gone through. 

WILLIAM. Well then, you had better put me on my trial—let me test 
myself—let us agree to separate for a time. 

LIZZIE (anwiously). Separate! separate! Oh, William, I cannot do 
that ; if you knew what a wife’s love is, you would know that I would 
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rather go through anything than be separated from you (throws her arms 
round his neck). Do not leave me, William, you see how I love you—there 
is no limit to my forgiveness, if you will only remain with me; and I know 
that you after all care for me. 

WILLIAM. What, is there no limit to your forgiveness? Do you know 
what this means ? (thrusts her on one side.) 

Lizz1E. What do you mean ? 

WiLuiaM. I mean—I—I will not speak the word! But you put your- 
self this way on the same footing as that other kind of woman. 

LIZZIE (with a cry). William ! (runs to the door at the right) Mother! 

Mrs. BARK enters the room. 

Lizziz. I think William is mad. He speaks so—so. I do not under- 
stand him. He makes the most terrible accusations against me. 


Mrs. BARK. My dear child; but I told you so. A wife must not talk 
too much of her rights—she must not put the husband’s patience too severely 
to the test. 

Lizziz. But that is just what he wants, I think. He wants to force 
me to forget myself, that he may afterwards have an excuse for leaving me. 

WituiaAM. Of course, I know Lizzie has never been very acute. Berta 
could not thus have misunderstood me. 


Lizzie. Now I must hear that too! How many times have you not 
told me that you were glad that I was not like Berta—that you prized my 
womanliness a thousand times more than Berta’s clever head. 


WILLIAM. Yes—that is true—you are a sweet and womanly little wife, 
and I would not have you change. (Kisses her.) If Berta were my wife 
she would force me to become another man—I do not know what efforts I 
would not make, rather than expose myself to her contempt—such a 
woman’s contempt is a bitter, but healthy and strengthening draught— 
but my little wife fortunately does not belong to that class of women—she 
is a true woman, and is not so very particular—it is much more pleasant 
and makes life much easier and more convenient. Yes, long live true 
womanliness! (Hmbraces Lizzie.) 

Lizziz. It is not very nice of you to give it such aturn. If you have 
not got so much conscience that you can know what you owe your wife, it 
would be of little help, if I made ever so great demands. 

Wiu1am. No, that’s true—no great demands—that’ll be our watch- 
word! Full liberty—is not that sor That is to say for me—not for you, 
of course—that would be to turn the world upside down. 

Lizz1e.—Fie, William—why do you speak to me in such a mocking tone. 
Is that the thanks I get for all my love—because I forgive and forget all 
the sorrow you have brought upon me. 

WIiti1AmM. Yes, you are a sweet little wife—I have told you so already 
—I am sorry I used all those ugly words. It was all in consequence of we 
men—foolish as we are—having sometimes a longing to idealise our wives. 
We wish to find in them the purity, which we ourselves lack—it is childish 
nonsense—old-fashioned romance, which clings to us from Frithjof’s Saga 
and our green youth—but the women are more practical, they—they under- 
stand how to tone down the ideals, and take life as it. (Embraces her.) 

(BERTA enters at the back, and is startled at seeing them in this position.) 

WILLIAM (gaily). Ah, welcome home, Berta! Don’t look so bitter—it 
does not suit you. It makes you appear so unwomanly. A woman should 
—_ look gentle—always kind and forbearing—just like my own Lizzie 

ere. 

Berta. Lizzie, what does this mean? I do not understand. 

Witt1am. Did I not tell you this morning, that Lizzie was practical ? 
It has always been a prominent trait in her character. 

Lizzir. I do not know what you mean by your “ practical”. Is it 
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your meaning to scoff at me for that also, just as you did a moment ago, 
because I was womanly ? 

WitiiaM. Scoff at you—my dear Lizzie! (Touching her chin.) How 
can you think of suchathing? To be practical is a woman’s greatest virtue. 
To be practical, my dear Berta, is not to raise sky-high castles, which we 
call ideals, but to build quietly and pleasantly down in the valley. You 
will never learn to be practical, I am afraid, and therefore you will never 
find peace in the harbor of matrimony. 

BERTA. You seem to be very merry. 

WituiAmM. And why shouldn’t I be merry, when I this very moment 
have received absolution for all my sins—both in the past and in the future, 
at the hands of the sweetest little wife ? (Mmbraces Lizzie.) 

LIZZIE (kisses him). So you do really love me ? 

(BERTA turns away and is going out past them towards the right.) 

Lizziz. Berta, are you not glad that we are reconciled again ? 

BeErtTA. William said something about you this morning which horrified 
me to such an extent that I felt asif I had seen him strike you—now he 
may say what he likes for the future, it is no concern of mine (goes towards 
William and holds out her hand to him). Forgive me, William ! 

WILLIAM (taking her hand). Thanks, Berta—no one has ever insulted 
me like you; I should not have suffered it, if my self-contempt had not 
been so great. You, Berta, could have made another man of me. 

Berta. Oh, do not believe that; he who cannot raise himself without 
the help of another, he—he—it must come from here (puts her hand to her 
heart and tears herself away from William). Has father been home since I 
went out ? 

Wiu1AM. I must go and say good-morning to the boy. (Goes out with 
Lizzie to the right.) 

Mrs. BARK. No, your father has not been home. 

Berta. That’s good; you have been spared new scenes then. Do 
you know where my keys are? I could not find them this morning and my 
drawer was locked. I must get the papers. 

Mrs. BARK. I suppose you mistrust me, Berta ? 

BeErtTA. Mistrust you, mother? No, then I should have nothing indeed to 
live for! ‘You are the only one I have left to believe in. (Hmbraces her.) 


Mrs. BARK (disengaging herself). I should not wonder if you did mistrust 
me, Berta—not my good will perhaps, but my power of resistance. I am 
but a poor, weak woman—lI, like Lizzie. You must not judge us too severely, 
because we have not got your strength of character. 

Bark (enters at back, followed by Lundberg and a messenger, carrying 
some bottles of Champagne, which Bark takes from him, puts them on the dining- 
table, and pays the messenger, while Lundberg greets Mrs. Bark and Berta). 
Good morning, my dear Julia—good morning, Berta. Where is your sister ? 
I have not seen her yet. 

Mrs. Bark (opens the door at the right and calls). William—Lizzie ! 

(WILLIAM and LIZZIE enter, he with his arm round her waist, and she with 
one hand on his shoulder.) 

Bark. Ah! look at that now. All is well and good again! There, they 
are like two turtle doves! (Kisses Lizzie.) Welcome, my darling! (Softly to 
WILLIAM: Yes; you are a nice fellow, William. I intended to give youa 
proper talking to; but since she has already made it up with you, it is 
scarcely worth talking about that matter.) Ah, Lizzie is a true woman, just 
like her mother. Take a seat, my dear Mr. Lundberg. Now we intend to 
enjoy ourselves. I don’t know if you remember what day it is to-day! A 
double family féte. I do believe you have all forgotten it. (Zo LUNDBERG.) 
It is both ours and the children’s wedding-day. 

LizzikE (on one side to WILLIAM). That’s just why I wanted to be here 
to-day. And now I had forgotten all about it! 
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WILLIAM. Well then it is still more suitable to celebrate our reconcilia- 
tion. 

Bark. We will just have a pleasant time of it for a little while and 
drink the health of both the couples. Bring us the glasses, Berta. (BERTA 
takes the glasses from the sideboard, puts them on a tray, and places it on the 
table.) 

Bark (opens a bottle}. I asked our friend here, Mr. Lundberg, to 
come along with me because I thought it right that he should be present 
at our little gathering—a feast of reconciliation I will call it—as he has 
been good enough to assist the ladies in some family matters, I believe. 
You see, even in the most happy families, misunderstandings will occur 
now and then. It is scarcely worth talking about, but it is, as some poet 
or another says—our great Tegner, I believe Take a glass, my dear 
wife! Where was it I left off? Ah! it is like a cloud upon a rose—no, no, 
a cloud of roses upon a—no, not exactly of roses—but in any case—ah, you 
laugh, Lizzie !—I wanted to say, such a passing cloud only heightens the 
pleasure of the subsequent reconciliation. My dear daughter Berta has a 
somewhat hard and obstinate temper. It is not my intention, on a day 
like this, to make any reproaches to you, my dear Berta. Such a character 
as yours has also its great advantages. You have a firmness and a—a 
sublime—in short, your father is the first to acknowledge your good 
qualities, and I hope that you may some time, through love, which is 
woman’s-——-I was going to say—h’m!—love, which is woman’s greatest 
ornament—through love, I say, may win that womanly gentleness, which 
you lack. Now, why don’t you take your glass? Ah, well, just as you 
like. Gentleness and goodness, you see, are woman’s greatest ornaments. 
What—what do you say ? 

BERTA (fatigued). I would only remark that it is not my wedding day. 
I therefore do not understand why the speech should be addressed to me. 

Bark. That was only in parenthesis! But am I not right — only 
see how unwomanly to interrupt me like that—it has quite put me out— 
what was it I was going to say’ Ah, I wanted to say—that it was not 
quite right of you, my dear Berta. 

BERTA (softly). Still to me! 

Bark. It was not quite right of you to persuade your mother to such 
an act—to give you that money which justly belongs to your father; it was 
an injustice to your sister, because why should you have this money alone ? 
Lizzie had as much right to it. 

Lizz1& (to WILLIAM). Has Berta done that ? 

Berta. This is wilfully to misrepresent my motives. Even if you could 
believe such a thing of me, surely no one will in any case believe that 
mother has agreed to such an injustice to Lizzie. 

Bark. Your mother, my dear Berta, may of course one moment have 
been led astray by her motherly weakness, but she was too much of a true 
woman not to understand her duties to her husband; and now, when she 
with her own hand has destroyed that unfortunate paper, I have forgotten 
and forgiven everything. 

Berta. What is the meaning of a falsehood like that ? 

Bark (putting his _ violently on the table). Falsehood! Itis your 
father you are talking 

Berta. I do not Paid what all this is about. My head is quite 
dizzy with all these phrases. I understand nothing. Explain to me, mother. 

Mrs. BARK. Forgive me, Berta. You must not judge me too harshly ; 
you ought to understand— 

Berta. Mother! even you? No, no; I cannot understand. My head 
swims— 

Mrs. BARK, No, Berta, no. Not this—rather reproach me. 

BeErRtTA. Reproach you! Use hard words to you, mother! No; but oh, 
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do not look so guilty, I cannot bear that! Oh, I would rather that I my- 
self had committed the most wretched, despicable act, that you all now stood 
here to pass the most disgraceful punishment on me, rather than this—this! 
(Crosses the stage, wringing her hands in great agony-) 


Bark. Now, that will do, my dear Berta; no scenes, if you please. 
Your mother has done her duty as a wife. I suppose that is nothing to make 
a fuss about . . . . Lizzie, where is the boy—he must have a glass as well. 
Call him, will you! (Lizzie goes into the room on the right.) 


LUNDBERG (who has been standing some distance away from the others, ap- 
proaches Berta, who appears completely crushed). Miss Berta ! 

BeErTA. Youalso! You knew how father had got the money, and you 
did not disdain to accept the invitation to this worthy festival! Oh, is there 
not in the whole world a being to believe in ? 

LUNDBERG. It was solely for your sake. I hoped I might be of some 
assistance to you if I came. 

BERTA (turning away, softly). I do not like people to do anything mean 
for my sake. 

Lizziz and WILLIE enter. A glass is poured out for the child. 

Lizz1z. Now Willie must drink grandpapa’s and grandmama’s and 
papa’s and mama’s health. (Willie is about to drink, when BERTA rushes at 
him and takes the glass from him.) 

Berta. Not the child—at least spare the child! Is he also to be 
dragged into this lie ? 

Lizziz. Willie is my child, and it is I who decide. (Willie takes the 
glass and is going to drink.) 

WILLIAM (severely). Willie—don’t touch the glass, obey Berta and go 
into your room! (Z'akes the boy by the arm and pushes him out through the 
door on the right.) 

Bark. Let me tell you, Berta, your conduct is most disgraceful; in 
this way to disturb a family-gathering, it is too bad ! 

LUNDBERG (aside to Berta). Miss Berta, I cannot be insulted, even by 
you. Will you not retract your unjust accusations ? 

Berta. Oh, willingly! It is I who am in the wrong and all you 
others who are in the right. Honesty, sincerity, truth—they are all only 
phrases ; one has only to be weak, and then you are called good and kind, 
only to play the hypocrite and pretend to noble feelings and before all use 
fine words. (Suddenly holds her hand out to hin—softly.) Oh, forgive me, I 
am wicked and unjust towards you—you, who are so good. 

LUNDBERG (takes her hand). Berta, I must now tell you why I came 
here to-day ; I would have said it this morning but I did not get an op- 
portunity. I have been so fortunate as to get a position which makes me 
completely independent, and which will enable me to make a new home with- 
out neglecting any of my former duties. Berta, you understand, you know 
where my expectations, my hopes in such a moment are centred. Let me 
try by a whole life’s devotion to bring you to forget your bitter experiences, 
to induce you again to believe in mankind. 

Berta. Oh, why do you tell me this in such a moment as this? I 
cannot—I dare not—believe fully in anyone any more. You only know 
half of what I have gone through to-day. 

LuNnDBERG. I do not doubt, however, that I may succeed. Let me 
only try. 

Berta. But I cannot. How could I leave mother ? 

‘ LUNDBERG. But, Berta, will you still sacrifice yourself in this way for 
er? 

Berta. Still? I had not expected that word from you! What has 
happened cannot change anything in this respect; it may, perhaps, make 
the sacrifice weigh heavier upon me, but now she wants me and my work 
more than ever. (Presses his hands.) Accept my thanks in any case. 
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LUNDBERG. But answer me one question. My love for you—is—is 
that returned ? 

Berra. I have never ventured to ask myself that question. 

LuNDBERG. That means to me almost the same as yes, and in this 
case nothing will make me ever renounce you. I shall not allow you to 
sacrifice yourself in this way. 

Berta. If you reason thus, why did you not offer me your hand two 
years ago, Mr. Lundberg ? 

LunpserG. I could not. My income 

Berta. It was sufficient to support your mother and your sister. Why 
did you not leave them to starve, and marry me ? 

LUNDBERG (taken aback. Is unable to speak). 

Berta. Why then do you ask me to be any more faithless than you 
have been. Am I not as necessary to my mother as you to yours? No, 
no happiness can be built up by neglecting your old duties—that you, you 
yourself have taught me. That your life has impressed upon me—and that 
I will try to adhere to—no matter how things go. 

(LUNDBERG kisses her hand several times without speaking.) 

Bark (who has noticed them, stands wp and takes his glass). My friends, 
I believe we have a third event to celebrate to-day—(LUNDBERG makes a 
negative gesture)—no—oh, so !—I see—not yet—oh! 

Mrs. Bark (goes up to Berta). Berta, can you not forgive ? 

Berta. Forgive? It is so sad to forgive when one’s whole soul longs 
to look up to and believe in someone. (Mrs. Bark is about to draw back, 
but Berta holds her fust.) No, I cannot turn away from you, mother, I 
cannot! I will work for you—I will try to be a good daughter to you. 
(They embrace.) 

Bark. Ah, now, that’s what Ilike! Now we can truly say this isa 
real feast of reconciliation. I thought all along there must be some woman- 
liness in Berta also. (Strikes his glass solemnly.) My friends! My beloved 
wife—my dear children—we will now drink a glass in honor to true woman- 
liness! Long may it live! Hurrah! (No one joins him.) 





(Curtain descends rapidly.) 








A Birthday Dirae. 
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Oh, why was I in winter born, 

In such a leafless time forlorn, 

With nought of amber in the light, 
And nought of fragrance in the night : 
How can I, on my day of birth,% 

Stir in my veins a pulse of mirth, 

In looking on the haggard earth ? 


A year ago, on ny birth-day, 

The sky, as now, was ashen-grey ; 
As I was then, at twenty-one, 

With much to do, and nothing done, 
So am I now, at twenty-two, 

With nothing done, and much to do, 
As sad as was King Solomon 

To find his latest grinder gone. 


M. J. R. 
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THE increasing cries of distress from the working classes on the Tyne, 
Wear, and Clyde have had their echo in the House of Commons, but with 
small useful result. Samuel Smith, M.P., spoke of the increase of popula- 
tion and preached emigration, but no trans-Atlantic or trans-Pacific country 
will take paupers, and it is the paupers who need relief. Mr. Smith belongs 
to the class which for eight years has heedlessly and ignorantly charged me 
with immorality because I tried to make clear to the poor this very popula- 
tion question. The discussion showed a curious medley of remedy, made up 
of advocacy of return to Protection and of provision by the Government of 
labor for the unemployed. I wonder if any of our statesmen consider how 
far continued depression of trade might accentuate political discontent. 


AGRARIAN trouble is showing itself in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
the crofters are offering armed resistance to the authorities. The Scotch 
land difficulty might a little time ago have been easily met by wise legisla- 
tion, and even yet it is not too late. If, however, starving men are fed with 
bayonets, agrarian outrage by those crushed into sullenness by overwhelm- 
ing force may soon succeed to agrarian agitation. While it is very desir- 
able that respect for the law should be maintained, it would be still more 
desirable that it should be maintained by the conviction that the law was 
not for the rich and against the poor. 


TuE death of Mr. Henry Fawcett who, sightless, has seen many things 
which escape the keen-eyed, is a sore loss to advanced English Liberalism, 
and will be especially felt in the Post Office, which found in him an admin- 
istrator of no ordinary talent. 


Tue Franchise Bill which in July the Lords would not read a second 
time has in November passed its second réading in a very full house by a 
larger majority than it obtained in the earlier session, the debate preceding 
the division being chiefly remarkable for a large rent in the threequarter 
remnant of the fourth party. With the loss of Mr. A. J. Balfour the fourth 
party lost its reason; with the defection of Mr. Gorst it loses its under- 
standing. In committee stage and third reading no time has been lost, and 
the Bill has gone to the Lords to be there once more rejected. 


In Egypt money and lives are being wasted, and in Bechuanaland there 
is the like shame in store for us. In neither country have we any right 


save that of force: in neither country have we any personal wrong to 
redress. 


TuHE American Presidential Election is over, and in a poll of about ten 
million voters the Democrats have gained by a comparatively trifling 
majority. Personal attacks apart, only two questions seem to have been at 
all seriously discussed—protection and prohibition. Mr. Cleveland seems 
a good man, and it is his own State which has determined the election. 


THE German elections have resulted in the utter rout of the Liberal 
party. The party of Prince Bismarck and that of the extreme Socialists have 
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gained, the success of the latter being won in spite of the very harshest 
restrictions on the right of speech and publication. 


In France politicians seem to expect that a permanent peace will soon 
be arranged with China, but to an outsider the ground for this expectation 
does not appear very solid, unless indeed the French Ministry intend to 
pursue a more pacific policy. The Ferry Ministry—now well into the second 
year of its existence—totters, but does not fall, though M. de Freycinet is 
ready and desirous to replace Jules Ferry. Trade is bad, and Paris and the 
provinces alike are grumbling. Projects are being formed for the re-election 
of M. Grévy on the expiry of his Presidential term in 1885, but the Parlia- 
mentary elections, which come first, may change many plans. There is 
general irritation against England, arising chiefly from the folly of both 
‘Governments. 


In Belgium the triumph of the reactionary Ministry has been very 
‘short-lived. Messrs. Jacobs and Woeste presumed too much, and have 
been deservedly driven from office for their bigoted attacks on the new 
schools. A general uneasiness prevails in Belgium, the King is ill, and 
Republican views are freely expressed. 


In Spain the young King’s lease of life is nearly run out, and except 
that Isabella is audacious enough to hope once more to do mischief as 
Queen, there seems a possibility that a Republic may come for want of 
monarchs, unless indeed Don Carlos should be judged less bad than the 
ex-Queen. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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In the course of carrying out large dredging and other works for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Trent a most interesting discovery 
has been made. The workmen came across the pier of an old wooden 
bridge, between the villages of Collingham and Cromwell. About forty 
feet or so closer to the north bank another of similar appearance was 
found, and it is presumed there are six or seven of these piers form- 
ing the whole Sellen. Mr. Rolfe, C.E., the engineer in chief, had the 
two piers which obstructed the navigable channel blown up with dyna- 
mite. In three hours eight charges of dynamite, judiciously disposed, 
completely wrecked the remains of a work which had withstood the 
action of weather and water for sixteen centuries, and over which many 
a hard-contested struggle has taken place, as is shown by the numerous 
human skulls and bones which have been dredged up. A portion of the 
wood and stonework was afterwards recovered, and excavations are to be 
made with a view to finding and preserving another of the remaining piers. 
From observations made previous to the blasting, it appeared that the foun- 
dations were formed of wood set in ancaster, or a somewhat similar stone; 
the oak walings and balks were black and hard, but mostly in good condi- 
tion; the mortar was still quite hard and adhesive; the walings were tied 
across through a large centre balk by tie pieces of wood, having octagonal 
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heads through which wedges had evidently been driven to keep the struc- 
ture together. There is room for doubt whether any similar structure of 
wood now remainsin such complete preservation; in Rome itself some traces 
of the piers of a wooden bridge, supposed to be either the Pons Mmilius or 
the Pons Sublicius, have been seen in the Tiber, but they do not appear to 
have been distinctly recognisable. The bridge now traced can only be fixed 
upon as adjacent to the station Ad Pontem by the supposition that Croco- 
lana and Ad Pontum have been accidentally transposed in the “Iter” of 
Antoninus. The bridge was probably a connecting link between the district 
of Lindum and Crocolana and the station Ultra Trehentam (Ad Pontem, or 
some other) on the way northward. 





AT a meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions M. Renan announced 
that he had received from Pére Delattre a square fragment of a Phoenician 
inscription, found at Carthage. The writing is arranged in two columns, 
a peculiarity of which only one other example is known to exist in a 
Pheenician inscription. 





Sopa Bryant, D.Sc., in a paper read before the Education Society on 
‘‘The intellectual factor in moral education”, remarked that progress 
depended in great measure on the intellectual factor. Some persons from 
indolence, others from impatience, avoided thought, but ‘‘ Thou shalt 
think” remained the great commandment for all who would strive for 
perfection or seek after knowledge. 





A VALUABLE paper on ‘‘The peripatetic method of instruction in 
Science”, read by Dr. H. W. Crosskey at the Social Science Congress, has 
been published in Nature (No. 782). Dr. Crosskey desires to see practical 
science teaching introduced into our public elementary schools, so that every 
child may know something of nature and its laws, and may thus acquire 
the intellectual interests ‘‘and the protection against coarse and degrading 
tastes which scientific training is capable of bestowing”. He strongly and 
wisely insists that scientific teaching, if it is to be useful, must be practical, 
and that ‘‘ actual demonstration must accompany the lessons at every stage. 
At no point at which an experiment is possible must it be omitted.” ‘‘ Those 
who have witnessed, as I have often done, the effect of an experimental 
lesson in science upon large classes of children, often drawn from the poorest 
of the poor, will not think this insistence upon a plenitude of experiments 
exaggerated. The demonstration thoroughly awakens their minds; their 
eyes glisten ; there is a long-drawn ‘ Ha’, when the result accords with the 
theory which the teacher has expounded ; and questions will soon show that 
they are not merely wondering at a conjuring trick, but that a new world, 
hidden within the world of machinery with which they are familiar through 
the daily avocations of their parents, is being revealed to them.” The 
obvious difficulty in the way in a nation like ours, which squanders millions 
on war and grudges thousands for the education of its citizens, is that of 
expense. Apparatus and competent demonstrators are needed if science is 
to be taught practically in our schools. This difficulty Dr. Crosskey pro- 
poses to partially surmount by setting up in each town a central laboratory, 
with a suitable staff, each school being visited in turn, and the necessary 
apparatus for each lesson taken to the school in a hand-cart. At Birming- 
ham the plan has been tried and is working successfully. The staff consists 
of a chief demonstrator, three assistants, and a youth as laboratory assistant, 
with two boys to work the hand-cart. The total salaries amount to £750 a 
year. Sixty schools are each visited once a fortnight, and it is found that 
not only do the scholars profit by the scientific knowledge gained, but that 
they do better than before in their ordinary school work. Birmingham has 
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taken the lead in many useful reforms, but never, I think, in one more far- 
reaching than this. 





At the Academy of Sciences M. Hervé Mangon lately gave a detailed 
narration of a voyage accomplished by Messrs. Renard and Krebs with 
their navigable balloon. It ascended at a quarter-past twelve, and sailed 
with the wind in a north-north-west direction to a point over Billancourt. 
There the balloon described a semi-circle of one hundred and sixty métres 
diameter, and, going back against the current, returned to its starting point 
at a nominal speed of over twenty-three kilométres an hour. The velocity 
of the contrary wind being, however, fifteen kilométres, the balloon actually 
made only fifteen kilométres an hour. The balloon was stopped, and its 
descent effected at the point desired, with facility and precision. A thick 
fog then coming on, another intended trip was abandoned, but a series of 
movements were executed over Meudon, which further attested the perfect 
control of Messrs. Renard and Krebs over their balloon. It appears as 
though the long-vexed question, ‘‘ How can a balloon be steered ?” has at 
length been answered. 





In the obituary of the month occur the names of Robert Sabine, C.E., 
son-in-law of Sir Charles Wheatstone, one of the most promising of the 
younger electricians; Madame Frezzolini, who was Prima Donna at the 
Haymarket in 1842, and for some years held the royalty of song; Octavian 
Blewitt, U. 8., F.R.G., for 46 years the secretary of the Royal Literary 
Fund; Henry Fawcett, M.P., political economist. 


ANNIE BESANT. 














‘*PaRsIFAL”. On Monday evening, November 10th, Wagner’s latest 
music-drama was given for the first time in England at the Albert Hall. 
This production has been anxiously awaited, and not a few doubts were 
felt as to whether even the skill of Mr. Barnby would succeed in imparting 
sufficient interest to the musical portion only of a drama that involves so 
much aid from stage effect as does ‘‘ Parsifal’’. Before giving any details 
as to music or performers, it is pleasant to be able to record that Mr. 
Barnby’s careful study at Bayreuth, and unwearied pains at home, have 
been crowned by well-earned success. An audience of many thousands 
expressed by enthusiastic applause at the end of each act their appreciation 
of the wonderful music. For the music 7s wonderful in its dramatic power, 
and in its passages of rare grace and sweetness. It is not, as a whole, equal 
to the work of Wagner’s younger days, but even as it stands, confessedly 
lower than the Master’s best work, we have not its like or its equal among 
present day music. Its tone almost throughout is so sad and sombre that 
in many respects it seems a fitting finish to the work of a life that contained 
in itself much that was tragic. Asa proof that the spirit of the drama 
gained a real hold over the listeners, | am glad to mention the prompt 
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suppression of the ill-timed applause that a few ‘‘ Philistines” attempted 
during the progress of the music in the first act. In dealing with any per- 
formance of Wagner’s music, especially when given in concert form, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the immense complexity of his work. Conduc- 
tor, instrumentalists, and vocalists alike have to face not only serious tech- 
nical difficulties of execution, but as every note is wedded to words or 
action, the amount of sympathetic feeling required is far greater than 
when light and graceful airs of no particular meaning, or mere vocal or 
instrumental gymnastics are, in question. The execution of the delicate 
piano passages, and the accompaniment of the vocal portions throughout, 
left little to be desired, but there were times when one felt the want of 
Herr Richter’s baton. It seems as if none but he can rightly produce 
the marvellous crescendo passages so characteristic of Wagner. These 
crescendo movements, when played under the direction of Herr Richter, 
make one almost gasp for breath, and long for the climax with an 
intensity that is well-nigh painful—the climax so often being the harmony 
for which previous artistic discord has prepared the way. Such strong 
passages are not numerous in ‘ Parsifal”, but still they do occur, and on 
each occasion I was only conscious of the lack of the feeling that the score 
told me should have been present. The most notable cases were in the 
overture, and in the music preceding the entrance of the funeral train of 
Titurel in the third act. Before attempting to give any sketch of the 
story of ‘‘ Parsifal”’, I can conscientiously indulge in a hearty grumble. 
Why is it impossible to obtain a decent translation of a foreign libretto ? 
Bad as are all that I have ever seen, none is I think equal in iniquity to 
the mis-translation of ‘‘ Parsifal”. There surely ought to be no difficulty 
in obtaining a reasonably good translation, that at the same time adheres 
fairly closely to the original. One would not be so rash as to hope for 
good or elegant English, but one ought to be able to trace some meaning 
in anything written in one’s own language, and that is by no means possible 
in the libretto in question. There is not even the advantage of a literal 
translation. For, to quote only one case out of several, when Parsifal 
has slain the swan, the reproachful ‘‘ Unerhértes Werk”’, is rendered by 
‘**Unconceived of fact”. 

It is not, alas, probable that we shall ever see a real performance of 
‘*Parsifal” in England. The legend belongs to Christian, and not to Classical 
or Scandinavian Mythology. Hence the difficulty. A nation that could 
only be induced to accept the church scene at the Lyceum in ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing” by reason of the great popularity of the manager, can 
hardly be expected as yet to tolerate the representation on the boards of a 
theatre of the mysteries of the Holy Sacrament. The most striking scene 
in the first Act is the actual administration of the supposed sacred body 
and blood of Christ, to the knights of the Holy Grail. Readers of Tennyson 
will know that the Holy Grail was one of the sacred relics believed in by 
the early Christians, and was a cup said to contain Christ’s blood. This 
mystic cup could only be touched by one whose heart was pure, and Perce- 
val in the Tennysonian, and Parsifal in the Wagnerian treatment of the 
legend, behold and taste of the cup, being all-pure. As the pure knight 
Perceval occurs in the older forms of the Arthurian stories, it seems possible 
that there is some justification for the theory that the name itself has the 
signification of purity. The Parsifal of Wagner is, however, his own 
creation. 

The action of the play takes place alternately in Montsalvat, the home 
of the Knights of the Grail, and in the castle and grounds belonging to 
the enchanter Klingsor. The struggle between personifications of good and 


evil is no new theme with Wagner. In ‘ Parsifal”’’, asin ‘‘ Tannhaiiser ”’, 

sensual pleasures are the temptations to evil. Klingsor hopes to so far 

demoralise the Grail Knights that the magic cup with its all-powerful 
282 
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contents may pass into his hands. Kundry, whom Klingsor uses as the 
active agent in his machinations, is one of the most pathetic of Wagner’s 
creations, and in the conception of her character, and in the whole of the 
music allotted to her part in the tragedy, there is no evidence of failing 
power. Kundry is under the power of Klingsor, and under his direction 
acts as a beautiful enchantress luring men to destruction. She herself is 
conscious of the degradation of her life, from which she can only escape if 
some knight can resist her fascinations. At times Kundry is allowed a 
respite from her painful work, and then she passes in a kind of trance 
into the land of Montsalvat, and there, all her beauty laid aside, serves as 
the humblest slave of the keepers of the Grail. At the opening of the 
first act, Amfortas, the King of the Grail Knights, has already succumbed 
to the enticements of Kundry, and Klingsor, through his weakness, has 
gained possession of the spear that pierced Christ’s side. Amfortas is 
wounded by the spear, and sick in mind and body tries in vain the remedies 
eagerly sought by his faithful followers. A prophecy foretells that one so 
pure and innocent that to the world he seems a “fool”, shall out of the 
knowledge gained by pity for suffering, find out the remedy. This hero is 
Parsifal. In the first act he is brought before the knights and reproached 
for shooting a swan, for in the precincts hallowed by the presence of the 
Grail, protection is given to the dumb life of the woods. Gurnemanz, an 
attendant on Amfortas, questions Parsifal, finds him ignorant of his 
parentage, and so lacking in worldly wisdom that—thinking ever of his 
king’s sad fate—Gurnemanz hopes that he has found the ‘pure fool”? who 
is to work the wished-for cure. Hoping to gain some further evidence, 
Gurnemanz admits Parsifal to the celebration of the mysteries of the 
Grail, but as yet the youth has not worked out his own salvation through 
temptation and suffering ; he is, therefore, powerless to help Amfortas, 
though strongly moved by the sight of his agony. 

In the second act, Parsifal undergoes his trial and comes forth unsullied. 
The scene is in the gardens of tropical luxuriance belonging to Klingsor’s 
castle. The inhabitants of these gardens are bewitching maidens dressed 
to imitate flowers. Parsifal resists their temptations and successfully repels 
Kundry herself. A strong dramatic point occurs when Kundry stoops and 
kisses him. A cry of horror escapes his lips; no lover-like sensation moves 
him; he feels once more the pain of seeing Amfortas suffer, and now so 
keen is his pity, that he seems to feel in his own person the throbbing of 
the wound. Kundry, angry at her failure, calls on Klingsor to avenge her. 
Klingsor hurls at Parsifal the sacred spear. His wrath is ineffectual. 
Parsifal grasps the spear; the castle falls to ruins; the garden becomes a 
desert ; the flower-maidens lie like withered blooms on the grass, and the 
curtain falls on Parsifal and Kundry in the midst of a scene of desolation. 
In the third and last act Parsifal fulfils his destiny. He is anointed King 
of the Grail Knights, baptises the repentant and released Kundry, and heals 
Amfortas by means of the recovered spear. The final scene closes with the 
elevation of the Grail, while a dove hovers over the head of Parsifal. Par- 
sifal, as the personified spirit of good, satisfies the constant desire that we 
find so frequently depicted in early religious legends, that one who is pure 
and lowly shall triumph by reason of his innocence over strength used for 
evil. Wagner, as we see, does not hesitate to use many of the materials that 
are held to be the peculiar and sacred property of the Christian creed. 
Even in its concert form, this placing of Christian on the same realistic 
level as Pagan myth is rather a severe trial for the severely orthodox. 

Enough has been said to indicate how very great must be the want of 
stage accessories. No better proof of the descriptive power of the music 
and the general excellence of the performance can be given than the fact that 
it was possible to realise much of the interest of the story unaided by 
costume or scenic effect. Of specially melodious beauty are the choruses 
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sung during the supper of the knights, and the exquisitely graceful flower 
maiden’s sestett and chorus, that form part of the temptation of Parsital. 
The finest dramatic music is in the duet between Kundry and Parsifal in 
the second act. The music to be sung by Kundry expresses every shade of 
feeling from intensest love to excessive hate. Fraiilein Malden, whose difficult 
task it was to interpret by voice alone such varying emotion, possesses 
a voice of singular power and beauty, and of the exceptional range re- 
quired by Wagner, and gave a thoroughly sympathetic impersonation of the 
passionate and mortified Kundry. I for one shall not readily forget the 
ee sweetness of her cry of ‘‘ Par-si-fal”’ at the commencement of 
e duet. 


The part of Parsifal was taken by Herr Gudehus, whose fine voice 
fairly filled even the Albert Hall. His declamatory passages were well 
and carefully given. Herr Scaria as Gurnemanz sang with taste and skill, 
especially the graceful and flowing melody that accompanies his description 
of the healing influence of ‘‘Good Friday”. Herr Schauegraf as Amfortas 
was weak, but he should scarcely be judged from one performance, as he 
only undertook the part at the last moment. All the choruses were 
carefully and effectively rendered. 


All music lovers owe grateful thanks to Mr. Barnby, who some years 
ago first introduced into England Bach’s ‘‘ Passion” music, and who once 
again has dared to give us something less conventional than the ‘“‘safe”’ 
Messiah or the popular Elijah. 

ELIZABETH CRACKNELL, 

















DECEMBER. 


To manure, dig, or trench over all vacant spaces is work that requires 
attention this month. On a frosty day, when the surface-soil is crisp and 
hard, is a good time to trundle the wheelbarrow and get the spaces 
covered with manure, for the hard surface makes wheeling light work, 
and when Jack Frost lets go his grip, digging and trenching can be pro- 
ceeded with. Too much stress can hardly be laid on the advantages of 
this winter digging and trenching of kitchen-garden ground. Where the 
surface-soil has been worn out with persistent cropping, to trench up a 
fair portion of the sub-soil to be acted upon and thoroughly aérated by 
the frosts of winter, and in spring to be again touched over on the sur- 
face with the digging-fork, renews the soil. True, we are aware it requires 
some judgment as to the quantity of sub-soil to be brought up, as the 
texture of the soil may be materially injured by a large quantity at one 
time. But it can rarely so happen with a small quantity; and, as there 
are few old gardens that would not be benefited by a thorough trenching, 
it is an operation we can commend to the amateur. Pruning of fruit- 
trees, gooseberry and currant-bushes, etc., should now be got over as soon 
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as possible. And this work is, if we are to believe an American writer, 
‘*one of the minor pleasures of life”. But he says: ‘‘ Vigorous and rapid 
growth is, however, a necessity to the sport. To prune feeble trees and 
shrubs is like acting the part of dry nurse to a sickly orphan. You must 
feel the blood of Nature bound under your hand, and get the thrill of its 
life in your nerves. To control and culture a strong, thrifty plant in this 
way is like steering a ship under full headway, or driving a locomotive 
with your hand on the lever, or pulling the reins over a fast horse when 
his blood and tail are up.” So it will be seen that, to realise the full 
pleasure of this gardening operation, we ought to be surrounded by healthy, 
vigorous trees and shrubs, requiring constant cutting and management. 
But these conditions can only be secured where such favorable circumstances 
as a good soil and pure air, free from the contamination of manufacturers’ 
chimneys belching out black smoke and poisonous compounds, are to be 
found. For where these obtain the cultivator will find that the work for his 
pruning-knife will mainly consist in the cutting away of dead branches; his 
occupation will be more that of the undertaker, since cutting away constantly 
at dead branches is like perpetual attendance at a funeral, and necessarily 
generates low spirits. How different where one has to attend to a garden 
surrounded with clear air, and filled with shrubs and trees whose health and 
vigor can hardly be restrained, and whose branches, ever encroaching on 
forbidden ground, seem in the words of Macbeth to be ever challenging 
** Lay on, Macduff”. Pleasant the life of the cultivator or the amateur who, 
taking delight in plant life, is in the happy position to act upon the com- 
mand of Shakspere’s gardener in Richard II., act iii., scene 4 :— 


‘*Go then, and like an executioner 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 

er All superfluous branches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live.” 
That Shakspere was a gardener by profession we would be almost tempted, 
after a full perusal of the passage from which we have here quoted, to assert. 
At least, we think we can say without fear of contradiction that no other pas- 
sages that have been brought forward to prove his real profession are more 
minute than this. It proves him to have had practical experience in the work, 
and we may, we think, safely say that his was no mere ’prentice-hand in 
the use of the pruning knife. And there can be no doubt that in his time 
the art of pruning was much the same as that now practised. But in one 
important particular it was certainly more laborious; for when we recall 
the fact that the gardens of his period were filled with castles, monsters, 
beasts, birds, fishes, and men, all cut out of box and yew, and kept so exact 
that they boasted of being the “living representations” and ‘counterfeit 
presentments”’ of these various objects, the hand and head of the pruner 
could seldom have been idle. These practices, however, have been long 
obsolete, and the art of pruning is nowadays confined to the cutting off 
some portions of the stem, branches, shoots, leaves, or roots of a plant, the 
object being to regulate the growth and vegetation of the plant by removing 
growths that are worse than useless, or which would have become such if 
allowed to remain unchecked. In pruning gooseberries a great point is to 
keep your bush well and evenly balanced in growth, and at the same time 
to maintain a moderate and constant supply of strong healthy young shoots, 
from which alone can be expected large and fine fruit; and wherever the 
extremities grow beyond the proper bounds such branches should be cut 
back, so as to keep the bush in a compact form, and furnished sufficiently, 
though rather thinly, with new bearing wood; for large fruit cannot be 
expected if the bush is too much crowded with old and young wood. From 
the first use the knife upon the young bush so as to make it assume a con- 
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cave form. This allows the sun’s rays to strike in and round all the branches 
and the light and air to play upon the fruit and leaves to the benefit of the 
plant and the perfecting of the fruit. Currant bushes, red and white, 
require much the same treatment as gooseberries. Space will not permit 
our going into the detailed management of a plant of these from its cutting 
stage on to its full growth; suffice it to say that where the plants have 
attained to the height you desire the terminable shoots require to be cut 
back to an eye every winter, whilst all lateral shoots along the main stem 
should be cut back to within 4 inch of their base—altho’ some growers cut 
even closer than this or almost to the old wood. The shoots so cut back 
form the fruit-bearing spurs. And the flowering racemes when they 
develop in spring get the benefit of plenty of light and air. In the matter 
of pruning the raspberry, the operation is very simple. Some think that 
the canes are injured by frost and rain when pruned before winter. As 
they have much pith, injury from such causes may take place for some 
distance below the cut, or as far as the first joint. The plant is, however, 
not susceptible of injury from frost, except so far as the pith may get too 
much soaked with wet, which will be only a little way, especially if the cut 
is made with a considerable slant. In pruning, the canes that bore fruit, 
now dead, should in the first place be cut away close to the surface of the 
soil, and three or four of the strongest young canes ought to be selected for 
bearing in the following season. They should be shortened where they 
show signs of weakness and begin to twist or bend. If there are more 
canes than the number considered necessary, the superfluous ones must be 
cast away. After clearing away the prunings, manure and dig the soil 
between the rows. In the flower garden old-established shrubberies should 
now be gone over and pruned. This should consist in simply shorten- 
ing or removing all dead and straggling branches, taking care in 
cutting the shoots to do it so that the foliage shall conceal the 
incision made in the branch. In certain positions where such flower- 
ing shrubs as the red flowering-currant have to be kept in a small 
state, an annual pruning of these will be found a necessity—the best 
time to do this however will be found to be in spring, so soon as they have 
gone out of flower. And, when the operation is performed, let it consist 
in cutting back all the shoots which flowered to within a few inches of the 
old wood. In this way this fine and favorite spring-flowering border shrub 
can be kept in proper form and has time to make new wood and to get it 
matured for next year’s flowering. Another excellent deciduous border 
shrub is Wiegelia rosea. This however in a shrubbery requires the knife 
but very seldom—but where it is grown on a wall a different treatment must 
be extended toit. In this case it requires to have its shoots thinned out; 
those that have done flowering should be cut as the flowers have faded. 
Spireas are a lovely class of border shrubs, many of them being both 
stately and effective; the greater portion of them are, however, of dwarf 


habit and do not require pruning to a great extent. As a general rule, all 


that these require of the knife is a judicious thinning out of the branches, 
except when they are getting too large for the space they are to occupy, 
when a severer cutting-in may have to be applied. W. ELDER. 
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THE Season’ is an illustrated monthly paper, which issues paper patterns 


useful for home dressmaking. Is it necessary that fashion-plates should 
always be hideous ? 


The best thing in the Agnostic Annual’ is Lara’s poem, ‘‘Bruno of Nola”. 
We regret to see Charles Darwin described by Dr. E. B. Aveling as belong- 
ing to the genus Humbug, variety Indifferens. 

‘‘Lara”’ makes a vigorous onslaught on Christianity, and contributes a 
useful tract to the Freethought propaganda.’ 

We cannot, in the very limited space allowed to these outlines, criticise 
Dr. Morrell’s presentment of mental philosophy. Dr. Morell offers his book 
as ‘“‘an examination text-book’ for London University, but it is of far 


too slight and ‘‘sketchy”’ a character to be accepted as a guide in preparing 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees. 


The Vigilance Association have done a public service in issuing a sum- 
mary of P. A. Taylor’s speeches on ‘‘ Personal rights”.® Mr. Taylor’s loyal 
work for liberty will long ‘‘keep his memory green”’. 

It seems harsh to criticise a book of rhymes, of which the author says 
that they are issued ‘‘ with an earnest desire to do some good”.® Many of 
the verses are not worse than other published ones, but is it necessary to 
contribute mediocre poems to a world already full thereof ? 

The Edinburgh University Socialist Society’ has issued a prettily-printed 
‘* Appeal”. Few will quarrel with its statement of principles: ‘‘(a) That 
labor of whatever kind shall have its full reward. (b) That freedom of con- 
tract can only be allowed where neither party has advantage over the other. 
(c) That selfish individual interest must be subordinated to the interest of 
the community.” 

Dr. Eadon speaks on the Land Question’ from the standpoint of Henry 
George, whom he considerably over-estimates, we think. 

M. Morin’s ‘“‘ Essais de Critique Religieuse”® show the lucidity and 
careful thought which are characteristic of the writer. 





1 The Season. London: 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

2 Agnostic Annual. London: H. Cattell and Co., 84, Fleet Street, E.C. 

3 «The Dying Faith.’ By Lara. 4 ‘Outlines of Mental Philosophy.’’ By J. 
D. Morell, A.M., LL.D. ondon: W. Stewart and Co., Holborn Viaduct 
Steps, E.C. 

5.** Speeches of P. A. Taylor, Esq.’’ London: Vigilance Association, 2, West- 
minster Chambers, 8.W. 

6 Bruno’? and other poems for recitation. By Red Fern. Manchester: J. 
Heywood. 

7 « Beauty for Ashes.’”? Edinburgh: University Socialist Society. 

8 <*Plain Truth about the Land Question.’”? By S. Eadon, M.A., M.D., etc. 
Bristol : W. Morrish, 18, Narrow Wine Street. 

9 «*Essais de Critique Religieuse.’”’ Par A.S. Morin. Paris: F. Alcau, 108, 
Boulevard St. Germain. 
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A most able criticism of Walt Whitman, which should be read by all 
students of the American poet, has been issued in the ‘Round Table 


Series ”’.! 























Atecdotes, 


——— 


THE Rev. Dr. Cunningham instructs his congregation that it is not 
enough to give to the Church what they can spare, but to give and to keep 
giving until they feel it to be a burden and a sacrifice. These, brethren, 
are the inspired words of one who has a deep and abiding pecuniary 
interest in what he is talking about. Such a man cannot err, except by 
asking too little ; and empires have risen and perished, islands have sprung 
from the sea, mountains have burned their bowels out, and rivers have run 
dry, since a man of God has committed this error. 





A RELIGIOUS work says that Christ should be held up as an example to 
the Church. We have read somewhere that he was once held up very 
conspicuously as an example to the Church. That was eighteen hundred 
years ago, and the Church has not imitated him yet. We don’t think it is 
of any use to put him up again. 


PEOPLE who honour their fathers and mothers have the comforting 
promise that their days shall be long in the land. They are not sufficiently 
numerous to make the life assurance companies think it worth while to 
offer them special rates. 





THOSE who are horrified at Mr. Darwin’s theory may comfort 
themselves with the assurance that if we are descended from the ape we 
have not descended so far as to preclude all hope of return. 





“How are you coming out in your parish?” asked an Episcopal 
bishop of one of his rectors. The rector, who was a speculator in cotton 
before he became converted, lifted up his eyes and said: ‘‘I am long on 
slippers and book marks, but rather short on suspenders.” 





A PHILOSOPHER was on a visit, and was taken up a mountain by his 
host, who jestingly invited him to ‘preach a sermon on the top. ‘By all 
means”, said the sage gravely. ‘‘ My text shall be: ‘ And the devil taketh 
him up to an exceeding high mountain ’.” 





1 «¢ Walt Whitman, Poet and Democrat.”” By John Robertson. Edinburgh: 
W. Brown, 26, Princes Street. 

















How the World was Blade, 
From the Latin of P. Ovrprus Naso. 


or 
(Concluded from page 318.) 

Puocts is separated from the sea-kissed regions of Attica by the 
mountainous district of Boeotia, and as long as there was land to be seen 
the land of Phocis was most fruitful; but at the time I have just been 
talking about it had become part of the sea and was a wide field of 
rushing waters. In Phocis there is a lofty mountain whose heights 
seek the stars; it is called Parnassus and has two peaks whose sum- 
mits are often lost in the clouds. 

The sea had covered all places, save these topmost points, and 
Deucalion happened to be borne thither in a tiny boat with the partner 
of his joys. Once there he was only too glad to remain. Deucalion 
and Pyrrha forthwith worshipped the nymphs who dwelt in the Cory- 
cian cavern in Mount Parnassus, who were looked upon as the 
Goddesses of the mountain. They adored, too, the prophetic Themis, 
daughter of Heaven and Earth, who then held the Oracle at Delphi. 
There was no better man than Deucalion, and no man was a greater 
lover of justice ; than Pyrrha there was no woman who stood in more 
profound awe of the Gods. 

When Jupiter beheld the world so covered with liquid waters until 
it appeared like one vast pond, and when he saw that but one man 
and one woman—both of them honest folks, and worshippers of the 
Gods—survived out of the many thousands who had lately peopled the 
world, he relented. He scattered the clouds and commanded the north 
wind to drive away the showers, until the earth was revealed to the 
sight of the heavens and the heavens were once more unveiled to the 
earth. 

The fury of the sea was not permitted to continue. The ruler of 
the wave, laying aside his three-forked trident, soothed the waters and 
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called to the cerulean Triton, who was standing above the deep with 
his shoulders covered by a garment of Tyrian purple, rich in the hues 
obtained from his own murex. Neptune commanded him to blow his 
sonorous trumpet and, giving the signal, to summon back the waves 
and the rivers. Triton took up his hollow-wreathed trumpet (a conch- 
shell) which increases from its lowest narrow twist to a great width. 
As soon as this trumpet is filled with air from the middle of the sea, 
the shores under either sun reverberate with its resonant notes. Im- 
mediately it touched the mouth of the God, whose beard was dripping 
with moisture, he blew, and the commanded recall re-echoed through 
the air. It was heard by all the waters of earth and sea and stayed 
all the waters that heard it. The rivers subsided and the hills were 
seen to come forth. Once more the sea had shores, and channels bore 
away full streams. After some little time the dismantled tops of the 
trees appeared, with mud still clinging to their branches. The ground 
emerged, and the extent of land grew greater as the waters fell away. 
At last the world was restored. 

When Deucalion looked around and beheld it empty: when he 
found the desolate earth wrapt in a profound stillness, he cried to 
Pyrrha in a voice broken with tears: ‘‘O sister, O wife, O thou sole 
surviving woman, whom a common race and descent from brothers— 
thou from Epimetheus, I from Prometheus, both sons of Iapetus— 
unite to me, whom the marriage tie has joined to me, and whom now 
terrible dangers bring yet closer; we two are the whole population of 
the lands seen by the rising and setting sun; all other beings are 
retained by the sea. Even now I do not feel in entire certainty of 
our lives: even yet the heavy lowering clouds alarm my mind. O 
thou unhappy one, what now would have been thy thoughts if thou 
alone hadst been snatched from death? How couldst thou have 
borne this dread alone? Who would have consoled thy grief? For 
I, believe me, O my wife, if the sea had engulphed thee with the rest, 
I would have followed thee, and the sea should have brought death 
to me also. Oh, would that I could create men anew by the arts of 
my father, and endow the moulded clay with life! Now the race of 
mortals exists in us alone! Thus it has seemed good to the Gods, 
and we remain as mere specimens of the human race!” 

When Deucalion had finished speaking their tears fell afresh. 
They determined to pray to the heavenly deities, and implore aid 
through the sacred oracles. They lost no time, but went together to 
the river Cephisus, which rises in Mount Parnassus and flows near 
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Delphi. Although the waters were not yet clear, still they were once 
more travelling along their wonted channels. When the pair had 
sprinkled water on their clothes and heads, according to custom, they 
bent their steps towards the shrine of the sacred Goddess. The roof 
was defiled with dank moss, and the altars stood without fires. As 
they touched the steps of the temple they both fell prostrate to the 
ground, and tremblingly kissed the cold stones. 

With one voice they besought Themis to hear and aid them. 
“Tf”, they said, ‘‘the Gods, conquered by our pious prayers, will 
relent; if the anger of the Gods is appeased, tell us, O Themis, by 
what arts the loss of our race is to be amended, and grant aid to our 
sunken fortunes, O thou mildest and gentlest!” 

The Goddess was touched, and made reply: ‘Depart from the 
temple; cover your heads; cast loose the garments girt around you; 
and throw behind your backs the bones of your great mother!” 

For a long time they remained stupefied. Pyrrha was the first to 
break the silence with her voice, and she refused to obey the com- 
mands of the Goddess. Trembling with fear she begged great 
Themis to grant her pardon for her refusal, but she feared to offend 
the shades of her mother by casting her bones. 

Meanwhile they repeated over to themselves the words of the 
Oracle, the meaning of which seemed hidden in dark obscurity, and 
they pondered over them together. At length the son of Prometheus 
soothed the daughter of Epimetheus with soft words, saying: ‘‘ Either 
my judgment is at fault, or the Oracles are just, and persuade us to 
do nothing unlawful. The Earth is our great mother, and I imagine 
that the stones in the body of the Earth are the bones spoken of; it 
is these which we are commanded to cast behind our backs.” 

Although Pyrrha was moved by the conjecture of her husband, 
nevertheless her hopes were still doubtful, so much did they both dis- 
trust the heavenly counsels! But what harm would be done by the 
attempt ? 

They went down, veiled their heads, loosened their garments, and 
threw the stones, as they were commanded, in the traces of their feet. 
The stones (who would believe it, if ancient tradition did not testify to 
it!) began to rid themselves of their hardness and stiffness; by degrees 
they softened, and as they softened they took shape. Soon, too, when 
the stones waxed greater, they assumed a milder aspect, so that some- 
thing of the shape of man was dimly seen in them, just as in the 
rudely-outlined marble—not quite distinct, but very like unto the 
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rough-hewn statue before the master’s chisel has touched it. Now 
that part which was earthy and damp with moisture was turned into 
the organs of the body; that which was firm and could not be bent 
was changed into bones; that which was a vein remained a vein. In a 
brief space, by the aid of the Gods, the stones hurled by the hand of 
the man assumed the shape of men, whilst the softer lineaments of 
women were seen revived in the stones cast by the woman. For this 
reason we are a hardy race, capable of toil, and giving evidence of the 
origin from which we have sprung. 

The Earth produced of her own accord other animals of different 
forms. After the moisture left from the late flood was heated through 
and through by the rays of the sun, the mud and the wet marshes 
swelled with the burning heat, and the fruitful seeds, nourished by 
the quickening soil, increased in size, and after a short delay took 
shape. 

Every year the seven-mouthed Nile rises and rises until it overflows 
the whole country round about. When, after flowing all over the 
land, it deserts the swampy: fields and withdraws its waters into their 
proper bed, and when the fresh mud has been heated by the sun, it is 
said that the husbandmen, in turning over the soil, discover very many 
animals. Some are just begun, as it were at the very moment of their 
creation. Some they find imperfect and lacking some of their parts, 
and often in the same body, so ’tis said, one part is animate, whilst 
the other part is still rude earth. For when moisture and heat occur 
together in moderation they produce life, and all things spring from 
these two. And although fire is the enemy of water, nevertheless a 
humid vapor generates everything, and this discordant concord is 
suited to the produetion of life. 

Therefore when the earth, all soft mire with the late deluge, was 
heated once more by the sun’s rays and pervaded by a nourishing 
warmth, she produced innumerable species, restoring some old forms 
and creating some new monsters. Unwillingly, she even produced 
Python, the unheard-of serpent, destined to be a source of terror to 
the new race of men. 

‘There, that is all I have to tell you, children, and quite enough 
too, ’m sure. Grandfather’s tongue is tired with so much exertion, 
and his limbs are stiff with so much idleness. Let us go and look at 
the sun setting over the sea there.” 

‘But grandfather’, said Fred, ‘‘where was Noah’s Ark? you 
did not bring Noah’s Ark into your story”’. 
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‘“‘No, Fred, probably my old Roman had never heard of Noah or 
his ark. I don’t fancy arks were much used in his day, either as sea- 
going transports or children’s toys.” 

‘‘T like to think of Deucalion and Pyrrha best”, said Nellie re- 
flectively. ‘‘I would sooner have been like Pyrrha, alone with Deu- 
calion on one of the peaks of Mount Parnassus, than like Mrs. Noah 
shut up in a stuffy ark with alot of nasty-smelling animals. Wouldn’t 
you, grandfather?” 

‘‘T would sooner have been neither, pussie. In the one case it 
would have been decidedly cold and damp, and that would not have 
improved my rheumatism; in the other—well, as you say, it would 
have been rather close and unsavory ; I wonder they were not all laid 
up with typhoid fever. But let us go to the shore and see the sun go 
to bed. We will watch the color die out of the sun-kissed clouds.” 

‘“‘¢Sun-kissed clouds’,” repeated Nellie; ‘‘ What do you mean, 
grandfather ?” 

‘‘ Didn’t you know, pussie, that when the sun goes to bed he kisses 
his favorite clouds—just as I kiss my little Nell here—and that they 
blush for joy at his kisses? ‘Well, when we have watched the crim- 
son blushes pale to red, the red cool down to gold, and at last the gold 
die out into grey, we will come back and have supper. Then, if the 
dustman has not come round filling our eyes with his sleep dust, we 
will come out again and see if Mother Moon has ventured out too. 
Perhaps we shall be able to see the Milky Way, where the old Roman 
said all the principal Gods and Goddesses lived. Come children!” 


HypatiA BrapLAvGH. 








Pussies. 
a 
BURIED AUTHORS. 
1. The stuff was cotton, rather than silk. 
2. O Dick! ensure against accidents. 
3. For the toothache ? Raymond’s essence! Nonsense; it gives no 
relief. 
4, A sheep’s pen certainly is no place for you. 
5. Fly for your life! Hide! Foes are on every side. 
6. Is this for me ? this mug rimmed with precious stones? [6 marks. ] 





ANAGRAMS. 
1. Prime antidote. 2. Plant and rest. 3. Blunt the rods. 4, A 
lot stood. 5. Hate me not. 6. Die for it. 7. Go for the hut. 8. 


A true point. [8 marks. ] 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


1. If from six you take nine and 
From nine you take ten, 
(Ye wits now this riddle explain) 
And if fifty from forty be taken, why then 
There will just half-a-dozen remain. [6 marks. ] 


2. To three parts of a cross add a circle complete, 
Let two semi-circles a perpendicular meet, 
Next add a triangle set up on two feet, 
And two semi-circles in sequence quite neat, 
With a circle entire concluding the suite, 
And a herb you will have loved by poor and by great. 
[6 marks. ] 


3. When is money damp ? {4 marks. } 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


1. The number of disposable seamen at Portsmouth is 800, at Plymouth 
756, and at Sheerness 404. A ship is commissioned whose complement is 
490 seamen. How many must be drafted from each place so as to take an 
equal proportion ? [8 marks. ] 

2. A book containing 218 leaves is 1‘295 inches thick; allowing ‘08 of 
an inch for the thickness of the cover, find to 6 places of decimals the thick- 
ness of the paper. [6 marks. ] 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
SIMPLE ACROSTIC—HAMPDEN. 


. Hannibal. 
Arthur. 

. Milton. 

. Percy. 

. Darnley. 
Eliot. 

. Nelson. 


WTO OR ON 





OmNIBUS WorD.—SEARCH. 
Arc, arch, sea, has, ear, hear, car, reach, sear, shear, scar, share, are, 
hare, chase, chaser, he, she, ah, ha, eh, sac, ash, char, each, ache, race, 
crush, rash, cash, as. 





CHARADES. 
1. Also. 2. History. 3. Rattlesnake. 





CRACKED NUTs. 

1, & Let AB represent the height of the tower, AC the line 
| to the opposite side of the river, BC the width of 
| \ the river. Then, as ABC is a right-angled triangle, 
\__ by Euclid L., 47, 

| AZ “ye Tat 

| *~ AC? = AB? + BC? 





. 2 = 78? — 558? 
= 6084 — 3025 
= 3059 


@ = 4/3059 = 55°3...... 
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2. Let x, y, and 2x represent the digits, 2x being the units digit. 
Then the number will be 1002 + 10y + 2z 
100 10 2 
, ne «86D 
Be + y 


1002 + 10y + 2¢ _ 11 (2) 
Qay 
From (1) 1022 + iy = 22 (3a +y) = 66x + 227 
62 = 12y 
‘Be =y (3) 
Substituting this in (2): 
et et 
62” 


and 


.———11 .. 1822 = 662? 
62? 
Dividing both sides of equation by lla, 
12.= 6z 
es — oe 
And the number is 264. 


ToTaL Marks PossIB.E, 34.—Scheherazade, Our Corner Man, 33; Hy- 
patia, 30; Valiant, 23; Hawkeye, 19; Aladdin, 17; Fircone, 11; Wanda, 
10; Mignonette, 8; Cromwell, Jumbo, 6 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A paper from Stockport deserves 32 marks; un- 
fortunately it is unsigned.—HAWKEYE: You show no working for Nut 2. 
Guess work is not accepted.—HyYPaTIA: You have an error in working Nut 
1, but the method and statement are correct, so you only lose one mark. 
In answers to ‘‘Omnibus Word” where ‘‘ case” is given instead of ‘‘sac”’, 
it is accepted, but ‘‘ acre” will not do for ‘‘ ground stoned with gravel”. 
WanvA: Last month’s marks, 17. Your letter this month was not posted 
till the 12th. You must post not later than the 11th of each month. 


Youne Forks’ PuzziE-CornER RULEs. 


ANY girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 382-3. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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